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JOCELTN'S MISTAKE. 



CHAPTER V. • 

npHE news of Mr. Delmott's sudden death 
•*- spread rapidly in the county. A telegram 
had been sent to London, and it was therefore 
a matter of no surprise when, about* twelve 
hours after the event, a post-chaise was driven 
rapidly up to the darkened house, which Hugo 
Delmott had engaged to meet the line of rail 
that stopped at Dyneford. 

When Jocelyn heard her brother announced, 
her first sensation was one of relief. Business 
matters were already falling upon her, and she 
alone was thoroughly acquainted with the em- 
barrassed nature of her father's affairs. There 
had been all the silent tumult which is the ac- 
companiment of death — the bits of pasteboard 
left by acquaintances, and the bustling of ser- 
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vants who had the fussy excitement upon them 
of a gi-eat family event. There was the coming^ 
and going of a great many superfluous people^ 
the usual letters of condolence which arrived 
by every post, and, worst of all, the inevitable 
visit from the undertaker, with the usual talk 
concerning trappings, mourning-coaches, staves, 
hat>bands, and all the horrible insignia of his 
calling. Jocelyn hated the thought of these 
ghastly proprieties, much as she hated the grim 
conventional costume of the dead. 

"When I die myself," she thought, as she 
crept away from the exhausting interview, " I 
will charge my &iends to do nothing of the sort 
for me." 

But at present there was no escaping from 
these distressing matters. She had refused to 
allow Lyle Fenwick to help her, and it was 
not to be supposed that Elsie should have the 
slightest jealousy of her sister's good offices at 
times like these. Poor Mrs. Delmott was always 
incapable in emergencies, and on the present 
occasion she thought it necessary to retire to 
the privacy of her bed-room, where she sat 
rocking herself to and fro in her chair, moaning 
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every now and then pathetically to herself. 
Painful as this was, it was infinitely preferable 
to the earlier stage of the widow's grief, when 
shriek after shriek had rung wildly through the 
house, and when there had been no peace for 
anyone till she was quieted at night by some 
powerful narcotic, to wake again to a fresh 
discovery of her sorrow, and the same childish 
lamentations, on the following morning. 

Plenty of pity was lavished on the lady who 
for the first time proved herself so sensitive ; 
whilst, since Jocelyn had never been till lately 
the companion of her father, and now seemed 
only to have known him to feel that she had 
lost him, she could hardly blame other people 
for talking of her in a very different toue. " Re- 
signed" was what they called her halfnstupefied, 
half-remorseful state of mind, in proper staid 
religious phraseology ; it seemed to her a polite 
euphemism for saying she was indifferent. 

She was beginning to feel weary of the stress 
of work which had come upon her ; and, pain- 
ful as the associations were connected with her 
brother, he was, as she hoped, heir to much of her 
father's remaining property, and was the only 
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male relation on whom she could' depend. For 
Mr. Delmott had been reticent about his own 
connections. He was an only child, and had 
purposely chosen in his second marriage an un- 
known orphan girl, who had only a few poverty- 
stricken relations. 

But if Jocelyn had cherished any hope of 
meeting with assistance and sympathy in her 
interview with her brother, her heart sank 
within her like lead directly she saw him. She 
had been expecting him all the day, and when 
the evening came, at the first sound of rolling 
wheels on the gravel of the beech avenue, she 
hurried downstairs, to be the first to greet 
Hugo. But as he stood in the half-lighted hall, 
with the dim lamps casting a flickering light on 
his face, she hardly knew if he was indeed her 
brother, the change which had taken place in 
him was so great. He had always been tall 
and slight of form, but now his figure was 
wasted and shrunken. He was hollow about 
the eyes, which had a watery, bloodshot look 
in them, whilst the puffy appearance of the 
cheeks only added fresh evidence to the tale 
which the whole face told of habitual dissipa- 
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tioD. It was evident that he had been associ- 
ating with disreputable people, for though the 
jaunty, swaggering air had deserted him under 
the influence of the present shock, yet sufficient 
of it remained to be a painful burlesque. He 
had attempted to imitate the free-and-easy 
Bohemianism of the people whom he admired, 
and who were wont to glide lightly on the 
surface of life, gay, complaisant, and 'dSbon- 
naire — floating lines over the edges of pre- 
cipices. But his gaiety was 'already a thing of 
the past-T-already he was draining the dregs of 
that vintage which the world sets before its 
votaries — new at first, but keeping to the last 
that which is worst. 

He resented Jocelyn's look of anxious scru- 
tiny, as she took him by the hand, and drew 
him into one of the adjacent rooms, and the 
hunted look was already breaking forth beneath 
the outer rind of respectability, — ^the assumed 
demeanour of sorrow for his father's loss. 

"Has anyone been here from Hunt and 
Poole 1" he asked, after the first condolences. 
" It is necessary you should have some one to 
look after your interests. Queer reports are 
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afloat about ruinous Bpeculations ; I hope they 
are not true, but the poor governor was scarcely 
fit to see to his own affairs." 

" I will not hear him called ' poor ' — that is 
such a cruel way of speaking of the dead. The 
lawyers were waiting your coming, of course," 
answered Jocelyn, sinking wearily into a chair. 
** I believe you will* find that things are rather 
involved. We must try to bear a change of 
circumstances bravely." 

"What are you driving at?" he asked 
abruptly. "I am no milksop, to be put off 
with mysterious hints. I ought to have known 
about this before." 

She answered in the 'same indifferent tone. 

"Hugo, what does it signify? As if we 
could think about such a thing as money at 
such a moment as this ! Poor papa ! you know 
he disliked to talk to any of us on the subject I 
And as to you — you^ at least, cannot blame him 
that he did not confide in you. 1 believe his 
entanglements and embarrassments — I must 
say it when you speak so — ^were greatly caused 
by your own extravagance ; but it is too late to 
go into all that now." 
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" A truce to this comedy 1" exclaimed her 
brother angrily, beginning to pace the room in 
his excitement. "You know a precious deal 
more than you pretend to know ; you were al- 
ways a deal too clever for a woman. I don't 
want to make a row, but I mtist get at the 
truth ; you are leagued together to deprive me 
of my rights," 

" Oh, Hugo I" she said, speaking in a heart- 
wrung voice, and with that solemnity which 
hushes passion. " With our father lying dead 
and unburied in the house, is it for the prodigal 
to dare to speak wrathfuUy f God grant the 
repentance, the relenting, may come to you one 
day, and that it may not come too late 1" 

He ceased his violent pacings, and faced her 
with his features working with contending 
emotions. 

" I might say Amen to that prayer of yours, 
but there's no chance for me in this world, nor 
yet in the next. I'm not a poor-spirited sneak, 
to be confessing to a girl, but it was just a toss 
up whether I married that she-devil or not, 
and it was all over with me when she managed 
to get my neck into her noose by pretending 
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that she made a lot of money by her acting, 
and that she was giving up all that because 
she cared for me. Bah I I didn't bring her 
here — ^I wouldn't pollute the house with her 
presence ; there's no need to trumpet my shame 
to the world — it's bad enough to have to wear 
her blackened wedding-ring, and to be tied to 
her for this life, and perhaps for the next. I 
shall never be free of her. She will always 
drag me down," and he burst into a fit of hol- 
low laughter — the hysterical laughter of a wo- 
man. 

Jooelyn thought he had taken leave of his 
senses. She was shivering and pale, but he 
detected no other signs of violent agitation as 
she rose in a commanding attitude, determined 
to calm him. He tried to recover his usual 
equanimity, and to keep back the babyish tears 
which he was ready to shed, though he had no 
idea of the shock which his language had given 
her* 

** Come, I suppose I am knocked up," he said. 
^ I must recruit a little. I'm a lit of a fisitalist, 
as you are yourself, and I had my convictions a 
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day or two ago that something was up, and 
when an idea takes hold of me I can't shake it 
off as I used to do. Talking about fatalism, I 
don't believe you and I ever had a fair start in 
life. We inherited some qualities from those 
French ancestors of ours, which no pains of our 
own could possibly root out. Don't flinch from 
me like that — I'll go further off." 

And leaving her, he laid his arms on the 
table, resting his head on his arms in an atti- 
tude of abandonment, till she thought she heard 
the sound of a sob. He looked up after a short 
time, and tried to speak, but the sound died 
away in his throat. At last she distinguished 
the words, 

"So you thought I broke the old man's 
heart. Did he cut me off without a penny, as 
he threatened he would?" 

And touched with pity she forced herself to 
answer, 

" I know he sent for Mr. Poole directly after 
you left the house, and I believe made a new 
will. I had reason afterwards to think so." 

There was another silence, but the angry 
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<3olour flooded his face, and presently he said, 
as if speaking to himself, 

"/SA« married me for my money — a good spec 
die thought it was for her ; but she will hate me 
worse than ever if it is true that he cut me off." 

Jocelyn took no notice of the remark, and he 
continued in the old irritable tone — 

" If the governor carried his spite so far as 
to think it necessary to alter his will, it is very 
strange, to say the least of it, that nobody 
should have heard it but yourself." 

" I did not tell you that I heard of it," she 
answered, wearily. "I only know that after 
you offended him he sent for Mr. Poole, and 
that they were closeted together for an hour or 
two, and afterwards I had reason to suspect 
that the old will was partially valueless, be- 
cause much of the property to which it referred 
was dispersed. From something he said I 
also thought that there was no proper settle- 
ment when he married Elsie's mother ; and the 
great wish of his heart was to protect their 
interests — the interests I mean of his wife and 
daughters — you are not fallen so low that you 
would grudge us even that !" 
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" I blame the wretches," he said, evading the 
question, " who frittered away what was lawfully 
yours. It makes me mad to think of the direc- 
tors of that scoundrelly bank going scot-free, 
whilst hundreds must have suffered besides our- 
selves. I should like to set them to breaking- 
stones at Portland — 1 should like " 

His face worked so convulsively that he 
could not continue his speech, and he resumed 
his old position at the table with a gesture 
which she did not understand. She came nearer 
to him, and touched him on the shoulder — 

" Don't let us talk any more about this hate- 
ful matter," she said. " You must be tired ta 
death; and you are dying of hunger. I will 
send you up some dinner to your room. I will 
come and see you when you are quieter, be- 
fore you go to bed ; but if I may advise, it will 
be better for you not to see anyone else — at 
least, while you are in your present state." 

Mrs. Lawson was selected to cany up Hugo's 
dinner, and the old housekeeper, who had 
known him since he was a baby, and who was 
tender to his failings, whilst she admitted he 
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was a "bad lot," did her best to conciliate 
the young master, with an eye to her future 
interests. 

"Ahl sir," she said, with a curtsey, before 
she left him, ^^ it's an 'ouse of mourning indeed 
for you to enter, but I hope the last testament- 
aries will be found satisfactory. I 'eered him 
mention your name just the mornmg as he 
died.'' 

It was an unfortunate speech, as it excited 
the young man still further ; and he was only 
now beginning to appreciate the full extent of 
his disaster. 

Jocelyn paid her promised visit. It would 
have been better for her if she had remained 
away. Hugo staggered towards her, knocking 
over some of . the furniture, with outstretched 
arms. 

" Where's the will ?" he asked, huskily. 
" Have you made the proper search for it V I 
ought to see it directly — the game requires at- 
tention and foresight. I won't be left in the 
dark — I've given my word — ^I — I must be sup- 
plied. Just a few debts of honour, which must 
be settled. I've had a run of bad luck in 
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nearly everything. A lot of rascally trades- 
people to take advantage of the governor's 
closeness 1" 

She saw that he had been drinking, and fell 
back with a gesture of terror. 

" Oh I" she said, covering her face with her 
hands, " that I should live to see you come to 
this !" 

Her look of terror partially sobered him. 

" What's the matter ?" he asked, with a 
ghastly sort of smile. ** Don't despair of me all 
at once. I tell you I mean to begin again with 
a clean slate — a tabula rasa — ^isn't that the 
right word for it ? I never did much at Latin 
and Greek — all humbug, that; never does a 
man any good in society. But I mean to make 
a fresh start. I've been amongst the pluckers. 
Did you ever hear of them ?" 

He tried to laugh as he staggered towards 
his sister, but she put up her hands to keep him 
back. 

" Horrible 1" she exclaimed with a shiver, 
which she could not restrain. " Hugo, remem- 
ber yoiurself, or I must call for assistance. 
There are men — Heaven pity them 1 — ^who have 
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fallen so low that to eat and to drink is all that 
is left to them — men in whose hearts all but 
the instincts of the brute creation have been 
utterly stamped out — who have nothing worth 
living for in the present, and no hope to stimu- 
late them for the future. Am I so degraded 
that my own brother is one of them ?" 

She was speaking rather to herself than to 
him as, putting a strong effort on herself, she 
attempted to restrain the horror which was 
thrilling every nerve. But her words roused 
him. He knew he had taken a good deal of 
wine, and that his pulses throbbed and his 
blood was heated; still his sister put it in a 
coarse manner when she said he had been 
" drinking." He had sense enough to be indig- 
nant at the charge of intoxication, 

*' That port which old Lawson brought me is 

d d good stuff, but just a little strong — ^yes, 

decidedly rather strong," he muttered; "but 
you were never more mistaken in your life than 
when you said I was not sober. My wife 
wouldn't have been so hard on me as that, after 
all. I ought to have brought her here. You'd 
be astonished to see how handsome she is I" 
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"No — don't speak of such a thing: I will 
forgive you, but I will have nothing to do with 
your wife— nothing— ever. I wonder you dare 
mention the subject to me." 

" Women are always so hard on each other 1" 
he muttered, with another oath. 

" Keep your bad words for those who can en- 
dure them. She is older than you, and she led 
you on," answered Jocelyn, in the tone of 
authority which was so utterly new to him. 
"And do not tell me of your debts. I will 
hear nothing about your wickedness; don't 
think of making me a party to it." 

He did not answer, though he had seated 
himself and maintained the affectation of calm- 
ness. But she continued — for the words 
seemed to clamour for utterarce, and burnt 
within her like a quick fire — 

" Your own conscience must tell you of all 
the wickedness — of how often you have lost 
money in gambling— how often you have been 
seen the worse for drink, and how you have 
beea running continually into fresh debts, 
though the last were always paid for you. Oh I 
Hugo, I don't like to believe half the things I 
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hear. These are mean and deflpicable vices 1" 
And she burst into sudden tears. 

He heard her out in sulky silence, and then 
suddenly altered his manner, passionately re- 
peating his question about the will. 

" I was told that a search ought to be made 
for it directly after death," she answered, as 
soon as she recovered herself sufficiently to 
speak, " and that when it was found it ought 
to be read over by the immediate relations, and 
placed in the keeping of the executors — ^though 
I believe there were no executors — ^the servants 
signed it. All that was proper I intended to 
do directly you came. We had better send to- 
morrow for Mr. Poole. Of course it is right to 
take proper precautions — but it is so late to- 
night, quite too late. I would not search for 
the will before you arrived, but I have no 
doubt it is in the cabinet where he kept his 
papers." 

He seemed to be satisfied, and she went to 
her room, determined to lie down, though she 
did not expect to sleep. She had not even 
tried to rest on the previous night, and she did 
not expect to close her eyes on this. Her 
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brother's reckless words haunted her in the 
silent hours. Were the sins of their unknown 
forefathers being possibly Tinted upon them? 
She recalled the days of her brother's childhood, 
when his worst qualities had been forced into 
unnatural growth by unwise treatment. Was 
there any hope for his future career ? She was 
full of harrowing apprehensions about it. Was 
he not in that maddened, desperate state of 
mind, when any passionate impnlse might hurry 
him into crime ? The only chance for his safety 
seemed to be in the fact that a salutary fear of 
consequences might overbalance a sudden ca- 
price. And she herself-had she any right to 
adopt a superior tone ? Was she not hemmed 
in by a peculiar form of temptation, doubtful 
even of herself, and fearful of the result ? 

** Ah I" thought the unhappy girl, turning rest- 
lessly on her pillow, "that is surely a false 
philosophy which teaches that joy and suflfering, 
darkness and Kght, are perpetually intermingled. 
It is all shade in my case — ebon enough, but no 
gold. How can that be a true religion which 
commands us to rejoice ? And, after all, it may 
be as Hugo says, we may have inherited ten- 
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dencies so strong as to be almost irresistible — 
and what then ? The mind and heart, in the 
rare cases where they are in unison, may, I sup- 
pose, conquer, and almost destroy the material 
nature ; but such conquest can only result after 
ceaseless struggles for self-mastery, and poor 
Hugo seems to be too weak to struggle against 
the natural bias." 

She remembered the words about the *^ seed 
of evil-doers," and there was no one to re- 
mind her of the promise that could not fail her. 
Very quiet and dark it was now in the old 
house, all the inmates in it being overcome with 
fatigue, and having sunk to sleep. Jocelyn had 
an unconquerable aversion to darkness. Her 
disposition was too highly nervous and con- 
stantly over-strung for her to be in the highest 
sense of the word courageous. She would 
willingly have exposed herself to any amount 
of peril by daylight, but she was not able easily 
to overcome the bodily shivering which came 
over her, and made her feel childishly timid in 
the hours of the night. " It was no wonder," 
she thought, " that the cry of many a dying 
soul had been for light. Goethe had only been 
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an illustration of the rule — for people like her- 
self there was a " horror dwelling in darkness." 
She felt it on the present occasion more than 
she ever had felt it before. For the wind had 
risen during the loneliness of the night, as if 
in sobs and wails, and there were sounds as of 
hands beating agamst the window-panes. And 
a feeling of awe came over her as she cowered 
beneath the bed-clothes, and thought of the 
dead, set free from all bonds. Who could tell 
anything of that immeasurable change ? Close 
to her in an adjoining room was lying the quiet 
corpse of one who so lately had solved the 
great enigma. What a vast amomit of know- 
ledge must now be his. How much he could 
tell her if he could only speak to herl Her 
heart thrilled for a moment at the thought, and 
then the remembrance of a conversation with 
Lyle Fenwick struck coldly at her heart. For 
if Mr. Fen wick's doubts were true, perhaps death 
was only a change in material life — only a little 
loss which Nature's lavish hand might easily 
repair, reproducing and remodelling from decay 
in ever-changing forms, and at best she had but 
a short reprieve from the fate of all. 
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"Ohl for certainty 1" she thought, as she 
clasped her hands, in the attitude, without the 
words, of prayer. ** One can do with proba- 
bilities when all goes smooth, but oh, * for the 
pearly gates and the jewelled walls' in which -I 
believed in childhood 1" 

She fell at last into a troubled sleep, and 
slept for an hour or more, until she dreamt that 
her father, in his grave-clothes, was standing 
by her side, and beckoning her, with imperative 
gesture, to help him. His face was troubled, 
and he pointed to the door. The dread and 
horror of her dream woke her, and as she woke 
she was startled by a sound in the house, as if 
» something had been dropped heavily on the 
ground. The noise reverberated through the 
passages like the clanging of iron armour. It 
seemed to come from the octagon study, her 
father's favourite apartment, which was removed 
by a couple of rooms from that wing of the 
house in which Jocelyn was sleeping — the 
wing in which the dead body was lying. Joce- 
lyn's superstitious fears were roused in their 
fullest intensity. From her earliest years, till 
she met with Lyle Fenwick, she had been 
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haunted by an intense conviction of the reality 
and nearness of the spiritual world, and a belief 
in some possible manifestation from such a 
world seemed to be an integral part of her 
nature. When in her childhood she had held 
imaginary converse with her dead mother, such 
an idea had not been inculcated by indiscreet 
servants, nor was it to be eradicated by careful 
education ; and, though at the present moment 
her flesh seemed to creep, and her blood to be 
curdling in her veins, still the fascination of 
curiosity mastered her terror. 

For a few moments after that dream and the 
sound that followed it she lay trembling be- 
tween the sheets, with a sense of being alone iu 
the room, and yet not alone — with something 
which was horribly contrary to her physical 
nature, and which let the strange tremors run 
through her, as if even her hair was sensitive 
with feeling. And then she roused herself, 
prompted by the hope of being able to investi- 
gate the causes of that noise, and of answer- 
ing Mr. Fenwick by her own experience. 

"Experiment," she thought, "is his very 
watchword. He will believe m«, or he will 
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think I have gone mad. / shall know that I 
am not mad — 7, at any rate, shall have cer- 
taintv 1" 

Jocelyn's own bed-room communicated by a 
corridor with the octagon study, and it was 
characteristic of this strange girl that, though 
she was rather anxious than otherwise to attri- 
bute the unusual sound to the agency of the 
supernatural— which, in her present state of 
excited nerves, seemed to be unusually terrific 
— still she had no idea of disobeying what she 
considered to be a summons. Sh^ looked upon 
fear as a shameful thing, and had schooled her- 
self neither to display it, nor on any account 
to yield to it. Often, to help herself to over- 
come it, she had forced herself into the shrub- 
beries at night, when the darkness had impart- 
ed a goblin-like appearance to the trees, and, 
obliging herself to walk up to everything which 
assumed a spectral appearance, had thus tried 
to cure herself of her extraordinary shrinking. 
Now it was the work of a minute to put on her 
dressing-gown, and grope her way through the 
well-known corridor. She determined not to 
strike a light. Such manifestations as she 
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thought possible, and by which she was to an- 
swer Mr. Fenwick, were only to be witnessed in 
the dark. Her breath seemed to choke her, it 
came so fast, as she crept stealthily out of her 
bed-room. The wind was still high, but it was 
a moonlight night, and the rays of the moon, 
which seemed to her cold and ghastly, stream- 
ed through the diamond panes of the tall 
muUioned windows. The floor-planks creaked 
under her feet, and the tick, tick, tick, of an old 
clock in the passage, which pointed to half- 
past two o'clock, only increased her nervous 
terrors. 

She stopped every now and then to listen, 
but heard nothing else, as she still crept on in 
the direction of the room from which the 
strange sounds had proceeded. She strained 
her eyes to the fmrthest corner of the corri- 
dor, and could see nothing but the curiosities 
with which this special passage to her father's 
study had been ornamented to suit his scholarly 
taste. There was some old armour, and valu- 
able stained-glass, one or two little bronze 
Eoman lamps, a few old coins, Chinese slippers, 
and carved ivory fron^i India, with relics from the 
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Russian War, which had been brought to Mr. 
Delmott fipom the Redan. Jocelyn's eyes took in 
every object with the minutest precision. She 
was mentally stern to her pitiful fleshly terror, 
and, even in themidstof it,the recollection flashed 
across her that, if the largest portion of her 
father's property had actually disappeared, yet 
the house itself, with its belongings, would be 
no contemptible fortune. That she had actual* 
ly heard the sound, which had seemed to come 
L «.. o^. .00., sh. ,„ perfect,, eo.- 
vinced; but she had sense enough to be equally 
afraid that, in her present state of nervous ex- 
citement, she might become the victim of some 
optical delusion. Her very ignorance of all the 
laws of physiology, and the peculiarities which 
might be associated with a disturbed state of 
physical function, caused the possibility of 
being deluded by such spectra to take a strong 
hold of her fancy, and put her keenly on her 
guard. For this reason she was suspicious of 
the light which appeared beneath the chink of 
the door of the octagon study, but she was 
more ready to credit the testimony of her ears ; 
and as she waited at the door, with a feeling of 
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mysterious dread, she fancied she heard a faint 
sound of rustling within. 

She put one hand on the handle of the door, 
and pressed the other on her side, to steady 
the wild beating of her heart, as she listened, 
quivering in every nerve. Yes, the sounds 
certainly increased, and there was a smell of 
smoke, a crackling, as of fire. She felt herself 
turning cold with the creeping feeling in her 
veins, which she had had before, as if vitality 
was going ; but the strength of her will over- 
powered every other consideration. She opened 
the door gently, and looked in with a face as 
white as a sheet. 

**My other senses are surely fooling my 
eyes," she thought, as she gazed incredulously 
at the sight before her, the remembrance of 
which ached for many a day in her heart. 

A small lamp was burning on the study table, 
and the bright lamp-light clearly lit up the 
room. At the first instant she was only con- 
scious of a feeling of relief, as she beheld no 
apparition — nothing more terrible than her 
brother Hugo, who was holding the remnant of 
something, which appeared to be parchment. 
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in the flame of the lamp, by which it was nearly 
consumed ; but in the next moment she began 
to be alarmed. 

For the doors of an old cabinet, in which her 
father kept his private papers, and which was 
richly carved, and valuable as a work of art, 
with a couple of panels, each framing a picture 
from the Old Testament history, were standing 
open ; and the keys — the keys of which Hugo 
could not have obtained possession without the 
aid of Mrs. Lawson — were lying by its side. 
On the floor was an iron box, which had been 
hidden in one of the recesses of the cabinet, and 
which had fallen out in his search for the secret 
drawer, and this alone would have accounted 
for the clanging sound which had startled Jo- 
celyn from her sleep. Hugo's eye had been 
caught at once by the iron safe, and close at 
the bottom of it, hidden by notes and cheque- 
books, and a few legal-looking documents, 
which he turned over anxiously, lay the parch- 
ment for which he had been searching, and 
which he had determined to burn. 

Jocelyn took in all the items of the scene 
with her bodily sensew, and with the ease of 



^ 
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one familiar with the objects around her, but 
her mind was still dazed and stupid, so that it 
could not understand. The situation was con- 
veyed with rapidity from her eyes to her brain^ 
but she did not comprehend. What was the 
meaning of it ? 

She made no sign, but leant panting against 
the doorway, her face white and troubled, and 
her hair pushed back, looking blank and cold, 
like the ghost which she had dreaded to see, 
except for the wild expression in her shining 
eyes ; and then she relaxed her wariness in her 
perplexity, made a noiseless step forward, and 
caught sight of a few words on the manuscript, 
which was slowly shrivelling in the flames, and 
for the first time she understood. She would 
have screamed out, had not her breath seemed 
to fail her, and her tongue to cleave to the roof 
of her mouth, so that she could only make a 
futile effort to put out her hands and arrest the 
burning of the document. Every muscle seemed 
to be paralyzed as she stood helplessly watching 
till the last bit of parchment was consumed. 

Then Hugo looked round, with the same rest- 
less hunted look which she had observed on the 
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previous evening. Suddenly he caught sight of 
h« sister, and his features became instantly 
distorted. The look of agonized rage which 
swept across his face was such as her previous 
imagination could not have pictured. His nps- 
trils were dilated, his dark eyes blazing like 
live coals, and his lips set. He seemed like 
«ome wUd animal disturbed in its lair, and 
ready to spring upon its startled prey. 

She was standing sufficiently near to him for 
him to fling her back with an oath ; but though 
she put out fluttering hands to .save herself 
from falling, she was not much afraid of his 
personal violence. She looked at him steadily, 
with eyes that seemed to sift him through and 
through — no longer any tears in them to blind 
her keen sight ; and as she did so, she made 
another effort to speak, and succeeded, with a 
voice which sounded deep down in her throat. 

" The will! — ^you have burned it 1" was all she 
could utter. 

" That concerns m«," he said, attempting to 
assume a tone of reckless nonchalance. " What 
do you know about the will? Women don't 
understand business, let them be ever so strong- 
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minded. I am here to look after everybody's 
interests, to see that justice is done to every 
one.'' 

*'Hushl hush! You will make me wish I 
had never been bom I For you are my nearest 
blood relation, and I am the witness against 
you. It is i alone who am acquainted with the 
disgrace which you are bringing on our father's 
honest family name — a name which ought to 
have been stainless. Hugo, you cannot think it 
possible for your crime to be hidden." 

" Crime I" he repeated, with a hoarse laugh. 
" I tell you his intellect was disordered when 
he made that will, and the law makes a better 
will for him than he could have made for him- 
self." 

Her instinct, at red heat, tore away the 
feeble excuse, and she shook her head sadly. 

"He was sane enough," she said slowly. 
"You may destroy the parchment itself, but 
you cannot destroy the fact. The lawyer who 
drew out the will is a witness to its existence, 
and he may even have retained the draft." 

" But what if it appears that the old man 
relented ?" he asked, with eyes still blazing, and 
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Ups again pressed together. "Don't you see 
that the draft proves nothing at all ? For what 
if just at the last he wished to recall a piece of 
spite by which he would have robbed an only 
son, and himself destroyed the will ?" 

She answered faintly, and with the same slow 
utterance, 

"You have no more conscience than a 
stone. But I cannot help it if I am the only 
mttiess." 

He rapidly crossed the room. Before she 
suspected his intentioD, he had fastened the 
door, and was standing once more by her side, 
holding her hand as if in a vice. 

"It is you who are beside yourself 1" he 
said, hissing out the words, and crushing the 
hand pitilessly in his. "Would you let my 
reputation go to the dogst If you will not 
hear reason, I must make you hear it. If you 
let scandals about me be bruited in the world, 
distorted and coloured by every fool's mis- 
representation, don't you see that the matter 
can never be hushed up. I tell you it is use- 
less. You can prove nothing at all — the unjust 
will is destroyed, and no rummaging in musty 
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law-courts can possibly recall it. But by all 
that is fair and honourable, I do not wish to 
wrong you, and will protect you to the utter- 
most. No woman shall be swindled out of 
money by mer 

She scarcely heard his words, for an over- 
whelming horror was upon her, as of a direct 
retributive justice. She had backed this boy up 
in past days against his father, and the conse- 
quences were rebounding upon her own head. 
She began to feel as if she were helplessly pas- 
sive in his hands. 

" Why should I care for my self T she asked at 
last, in bitter scorn. "It is but money, and 
few people care less for money than I do. You 
know I would glory in your good reputation ; 
whilst your shame would almost kill me. But 
what is the good of false honour ? — how can it 
help us to amend a lie ?" 

"That sounds grandly from your lips," he 
said, with a harsh, irritating laugh. " Who acts 
a lie and hides the truth about her own flirta- 
tions? Whose name is coupled in the neigh- 
bourhood with that of Elsie's supposed lover 1" 

" It is false !" she said defiantly, though a red 
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spot suddenly barnt on the cheeks that had 

■ 

been ashy pale, " utterly false if anyone 
couples my name with that of Lyle Fenwick. I 
could explain it to you if I liked, but what 
would be the good of it ? I have a number of 
tangled threads in pay life." 

" Then a few threads more or less will make 
no possible difference. I could explain my con- 
duct to you if I chose to do so, but what would 
be the good of it?" he repeated, mockingly. 
" 1 have you in my power, and I will try more 
effectual means of stopping your tongue." 

He pointed to a Bible which she had taken 
down from the bookshelves for use on the pre- 
ceding day — a Bible bound in calfnskin — she 
feebly recognized it, as still holding her hand 
tightly, he drew her roughly towards it. flo 
was using violence, and she had the woman's 
impulse to scream for assistance, and in that 
case the whole household might have . been 
roused. He saw her inclination, for, mad with 
passion and cowardly fear, he caught up the 
heavy iron box which was lying on the floor, 
and held it with a menacing gesture at her 
head. 
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" Call ont at your peril, and force me to strike 
a blow when I am desperate I" he hissed in her 
ears. 

Another woman might have been cowed into 
obedience, but Jocelyn roused herself, and defied 
him to terrify her with his absurdities. 

" Give me your promise on that Bible, never 
to utter a word of what you have seen or heard 
in this room, or I will denounce you to Elsie," 
he threatened with the same boyish extrava- 
gance, as the bright idea occurred to him of 
playing on her spiritual fears. 

"You know you have been drinking," she 
said, flinching for the first time from his 'vin- 
dictive violence — "it is your only excuse — I 
think you are out of your mind, and I should 
be glad to think so. But don't over-urge me — 
I ought to have time to think. I would do 
anything that is right to save our name from 
dishonour. But put down your hand. We are 
not dealing in bombast. Don't be profane, and 
don't talk of the Bible." 

" Do all or nothing," he repeated, quivering 
with passion. "I am not going to trust my 
fair fame, or the happiness of my life, to your 

d2 
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paltry promises. I am not going to expiate 
what you please to catfa crime by the penalties 
which may fall on a common oflFender. I know 
your superstition, and choose to profit by it. 
The tender mercies of people who think them- 
selves righteous are cruel ; and if I trust to a 
bare promise of yours, who knows but you may 
take a fit of compunction, go to some Protestant 
confessor, or muddle yourself at some future 
time with questions of casuistry? No, a pro- 
mise will not be sufficient for me. I require an 
oath — a solemn oath I Swear by all that you 
love best in the world, swear by the memory of 
our dead mother, swear by the contempt you 
will have for yourself if you go back from your 
word — ^put your hand on that Bible, and repeat 
after me what I choose to dictate ; and I on my 
side will promise to you, by my sense of honour, 
that Elsie and Mrs. Delmott shall never be 
losers." 

"Are you in earnest about ihxitT she asked, 
with a sudden flash of hope in the midst of her 
wretchedness, and what seemed to her his wicked 
melodramatic farce. "God grant they may never 
suffer from my weakness ! It is terrible, it is 
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tinnatural and profane of you to exact a pro- 
mise in such a way from me ; and it is for your 
«ake, and not for mine, that I am afraid of your 
cruel violence. But if you will stop this stagy 
nonsense, which reminds me of a miserable 
penny theatre, and which I think you must 
have learnt from reading French novels — ^if you 
will be rational for one minute, why, I will 
give you the promise quietly, even on the 
Bible ; but only, mind, on one condition, that 
you will Hnd yourself as solemnly to see after 
the welfare of Elsie and her mother." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"IITHAT have I done?— oh, what have I 

»' done?" 

Jocelyn asked herself the question in an 
agony of apprehension, in the solitude of her 
own bed-room, when the day-dawn had return- 
ed, and she began to recover her usual powers 
of reflection. She had crept back to her room 
like a wounded animal, and had thrown herself 
uneasily on her bed. But not to sleep. She 
felt as if she should never sleep again, but be 
haunted by continual and harrowing recollec- 
tions of something that was like a sacrilege per- 
formed against the dead, which ought to be 
held up to open reprobation, and yet must be 
huddled out of sight — a something which she 
had promised to conceal — a crime to be covered 
up in secret, any day to leap forth and bring 
judgment on the sinner. • 
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The first hours of returning daylight were as 
dismal to her as purgatorial ceons. The sight 
of a too-much-neglected Bible on her dressing- 
table brought her no comfort. For Hugo had 
made a mistake, which was prejudicial to his own 
interests. Jocelyn's habitual independence of 
action might, under other circumstances, have 
acqui,tted her conscience &om the necessity of 
asking for help from her fellow-oreatures. It 
could not be her duty, she would have argued, 
to betray her brother. She must wait in 
silence, poyrerless to act. But now it was 
horrible to think of being fettered by an oath, 
which had been extorted from her! She did 
not open her Bible, but put it on one side as 
she thought suddenly to herself, 

" I swore, as I hoped for the blessings pro- 
mised, and dreaded the punishments contained 
in that Book, never to betray, by word or sign, 
as long as my life might last, the unfortunate 
discovery which I made last night. What if I 
myself was guilty of sacrilege ? 1 was a weak, 
miserable, contemptible coward 1" 

She realised how low she had fallen when 
she moved the Bible from her dressing-table, 
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and put it away in a cupboard. Since the be- 
ginning of her wrong-doing, when she had con- 
cealed the truth about Lyle Fenwick, she recol- 
lected that she had seldom read it. But her 
self-respect had not then been wounded as it 
was now. 

" It is so different," she thought, " from hav- 
ing done wrong as I often did when I was a 
child ; for this is a deliberate wound to my con- 
science, and it seems to put me into a state of 
separation from all that is good." 

With the full daylight, common-sense so far 
returned that she thought of writing to her 
father's lawyers, and acquainting them with 
the fact that the will was not forthcoming. 
Hugo, however, forbade her to do this. He 
had already written, he said, to Hunt & Poole, 
and he evidently wished that the discovery of 
the loss of the will should come with full the- 
atrical effect upon the day of the funeral. It 
made little difference to Jocelyn. She shrank 
from speaking to her brother, and the passion- 
ate pain in her voice, telling of all the anguish of 
her loving and deceived heart, awed him, for 
the time, into a fit of penitence. It was not 
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only that he had drawn her into the vortex of a 
horrible difficulty, but the remembrance of his 
diabolical sneers in the passion of the previous 
night made her positively afraid of him ; and, 
for the firjst time, she noticed that the extreme 
darkness of Hugo's complexion gave his face at 
times a sinister look seldom to be seen in Eng- 
lish faces. 

" You are a mad, unhappy boy 1" she said, — 
" untrue to yourself, and untrue to us all ; but 
not, I trust, responsible as a man. And I do 
not care to ask what you have written to Mr. 
Poole ; I utterly refuse to be your accomplice." 

She was afraid of everything that he did; 
her ignorance of law was so great that she 
was quite unable to estimate the relative unim- 
portance of the matter. And if Mrs. Delmott 
and Elsie had not been pre-occupied with their 
own griefi they could not have failed to notice 
Jocelyn's white, attenuated features, and her 
large, sorrowful eyes, as she trod softly about 
the house, giving orders for everything that 
had to be done during the few days that inter- 
vened before the last rites could be paid to the 
memory of the dead. 
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During those days she managed to avoid 
meeting Lyle, and saw little of Hugo, who kept 
to his own apartments on the other side of the 
house. The supposed heir was waited upon 
assiduously by Mrs. Lawson, who had always 
had a secret admiration for the wild young 
scapegrace, whom she had pampered as a 
schoolboy with cakes and jam. The old woman 
was ready to forgive him everything when she 
noticed his altered appearance. 

" Fm a fool, I daresay," she acknowledged to 
the other servants, " to let him get over me so 
easily as he does. I used to think the worst of 
Master Hugh myself when he got into those bad 
foreigneering ways. I didn't like to see him look 
more like a housebreaker than a decent English 
gentleman, with one of them dangling things, 
reminding one ' of Turks, Infidels, and heretics 
— smoking-caps he calls 'em, hanging on his 
head. But I never was bad to anybody — least- 
ways to my master's son, now he's down and 
sorrowful-like. It's my belief that things might 
have gone better if the poor master hadn't turn- 
ed against his own flesh and blood." 

So the housekeeper and young Delmott were 
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often closeted together. For Hugo hated to be 
by himself and could not get through the dull 
days of darkness without a little lively conver- 
sation. Mean^vhUe it was hopeless to expect 
Mrs. Delmott to enter into any of the arrange- 
ments for the funeral. She was helpless in her 
grief, shedding nervous tears, in which sorrow 
for her loss had but a subordinate share, and 
yet this sorrow was so far sincere that not 
even the pomp of crape could avail as an ano- 
dyne. Her fine-lady airs had for the time de- 
serted her, and she could not trouble herself to 
make a toilette. When Jocelyn visited her 
step-mother, after an early breakfast, on the 
melancholy day, she found that the latter had 
no intention of leaving her bed. 

" What can be the good of troubling about 
law-matters ?" she retorted in answer to Joce- 
lyn's earnest remonstrance. ^' It seems as if 
you did not properly trust your poor father. 
You had better leave such things to the gentle- 
men. You always run away from me — and I — 
I — am so miserable. You never even think of 
what I have to suffer," she continued, with a 
shower of tears which preluded an attack of 
hysteria. 
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Jocelyn made no answer to these reproaches. 
She had become meek in her strange trouble, 
and did not even venture a remonstrance when 
Elsie, sighing two or three times heavily, and 
looking a little faint, also pleaded to be allowed 
to absent herself. But when the dreaded hour 
arrived, and when she had been summoned 
rather earlier thap she expected, she hastily put 
on her black dress without glancing in the glass, 
so that she was not aware of the deathly pallor 
of her face, and was rather indiflferent to the 
pity with which strangers looked at her as she 
glided into the octagon-room in her long mourn- 
ing garment. 

" Ah I poor thing I" said a cousin of Mrs. Del- 
mott's — the only relative of the widow who was 
present — ^in a whisper loud enough for others 
to hear, as he pressed forward eagerly to shake 
hands. ** Poor thing, this is really terrible for 
her, terrible! — and there will be much more 
that is terrible for us to break to her 1" 

Jocelyn resented his obtrusive sympathy as 
she walked proudly to her chair. 

" Mrs. Delmott is not well enough to appear," 
she said, in an icy tone, which startled herself. 
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** She is quite unable to leave her room. I un- 
derstand that Mr. Poole has sent for her, a» 
well as for me ; but I am here as her representa- 
tive." 

" It is very unlucky — very unlucky indeed," 
murmured another visitor — a friend of her 
father's, a rubicund specimen of the country 
gentleman — who had already been informed of 
the strange inteUigeuce that was rapidly pass- 
ing from mouth to mouth. "Mrs. Delmott 
ought to be present, to see to this suspicious 
matter herself," and he decided in his own mind 
that it was a part of the contrariness of the sex 
to be always ill at unfortunate times. 

An awkward pause followed, during which 
Jocelyn ventured to look up. The spectators 
were looking at each other, in wondering silence, 
and she began to comprehend for the first time 
why her brother had decided to meet his guests 
in the octagon-room, that they might examine 
every secretaire, and every secret spring in the 
cabinet for themselves. She perfectly under- 
stood that she had been sent for in haste, on 
account of the unexpected disappearance of the 
will. For the disorderly state of the room was 
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sufficient to tell her this. The drawers of the 
cabinet were standing open, as if they had been 
recently searched, and the iron box had been 
unlocked, for the cover was still flung back. 
Hugo was leaning in an easy attitude against 
the mantelpiece. He seemed as if deep in 
thought, and his sister had time to notice that 
both the sinister expression and the hunted look 
which she had observed at different times on his 
iace had gone. There was no affectation of 
swaggering — ^no undue horror or assumed care- 
lessnessin his demeanour — simply an appearance 
of troubled bewilderment. It was such a clever 
piece of acting that he did not even seem ill 
or over-anxious, and Jocelyn began to doubt 
the evidence of her senses, and to wonder if the 
scene of a few nights before — ^the scene which 
had remained stamped on her inner sight ever 
since, might not be the hallucination of a dis- 
tempered imagination. 

" Ah ! we used to be so fond of acting, he 
and I, when we were children; but he can't 
make anything so shocking as this picturesque 
and dramatic," she thought, as she glanced 
nervously at Mr. Poole, having too much confi- 
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dence in the old lawyer s professional acumen 
not to feel certain that his suspicions would in- 
fiillibly be roused. Mr. Poole's imperturbable 
face told her nothing. Yet he, who had known 
Jocelyn and liked her from her childhood, was 
not unconscious of her mute appeal to him for 
help, and endeavoured to answer it — adapting 
himself to his idea of a woman's capacity. 

"We have a little diflSculty here," he said, 
breaking the pause. " A former will, to which 
two of these gentlemen were executors, was 
destroyed in my presence, and they were in- 
formed of the circumstances which necessitated 
its destruction. A subsequent will was more 
hastily drawn out at a time of illness, but under 
circumstances of entire mental responsibility, 
and two of the servants in this house set their 
hands to the document. That — ^your father's 
last will and testament — we are now informed 
has disappeared. Your brother tells me that 
you are aware of its disappearance ; he tells me, 
moreover, that a search was made for it without 
result, on the night of his arrival. Now, it was 
irregular, to say the least of it, not to inform 
me of this. It is easy to understand that the 
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shock caused by a sudden death, and the fact 
that only ladies were on the spot, may have 
prevented the search which ordinarily takes 
place directly after death, but I need scarcely 
tell you it is of vital importance that this loss 
should be accounted for," 

He stopped, looking at her very kindly, as if 
he pitied her, but had something very disagree- 
able to tell, and then proceeded—- 

" Your brother contends that the will was 
purposely destroyed by the deceased, with the 
intention of revoking it. Did your father's 
mind seem to be at all affected previous to his 
fatal illness? I mean during the last few days 
of his life, when his medical adviser, who is now 
present, was not actually in attendance? I 
put this question, because if Mr. Uelmott de- 
stroyed the will when not responsible for the 
act, probate would be granted of the draft." 

He was lapsing, unconsciously, into legal 
language, and she was glad of the excuse for 
not understanding him. 

" I am sure," he continued, as she remained 
silent, " Miss Delmott has too much good sense 
not to answer a straightforward question under 
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such pressing circumstances. We have every 
desire to spare her feeKngs, but it is important 
that we should have her evidence on this matter. 
I ask again whether deceased showed any signs 
" of changing his purpose with regard to the son 
whom he had disinherited V 

The question was not put in any rough or 
unpleasant way, but Jocelyn's ordeal had come, 
and she felt herself trembling. 

Hugo interrupted, with a simplicity of tone 
and look which she began to fancy hid a sense 
of pleasant satire at Mr. Poole's defeat, but 
which seemed to her, under the circumstances, 
almost incredible, 

" Had you not better examine one of the ser- 
vants ?" he asked. " My sister's natural refine- 
ment and sense of delicacy may make it pain- 
ful for her to answer such a question just 



now." 



He attempted to conclude his suggestion as 
calmly as he had commenced it, but he felt Mr. 
Poole's eye upon him, sharp and penetrating, 
as if it would pierce like a needle to the very 
marrow of his bones. He tried to bear the in- 
spection without flinching, and yet a little ner- 
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Yousness for the first time penetrated through 
the assnmed innocence of his demeanour. 

"Is the young lady aware/' grumbled the 
country squire, " that when a man dies intestate, 
leaving little else than the real estate, his 
daughters get nothing, and that the widow can 
also inherit nothing without a dower? It is, I 
think, a rascally law ; but, though the deceased 
may have intended to make a subsequent will, 
the law in such a case can only take heed to 
the action." 

" It is inconceivable there should be no will," 
added Mrs. Delmott's cousin, in another sotto voce, 
** With such rubbish, too, as he treasured in 
those worthless scraps of memorandums, he 
seems to have been one of the most careful of 
men." 

" Miss Delmott does not come here to discuss 
the matter," said the old lawyer, quickly, aw- 
ing the speakers into silence ; ^' she is required 
simply to speak to the fact." 

A curious chain of thought was passing 
through Jocelyn's mind. An evil deed, as she 
knew, ought not to be hidden, and, if she 
helped to keep it in secrecy, she had to do with 
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its defilement. With all the power of her 
reason, she might at another time have com- 
bated the objection that she could be bound by 
a promise which had been forcibly extracted 
from her. But now she felt as if she could not 
be so cruel as to set suspicion going when the 
criminal was her own brother. Either she 
would openly denounce, or she would do her 
utmost to secure him by her silence. Mr. 
Poole evidently wanted but a hint from her, 
but something seemed to hold her back from 
givmg that hint. She did not know whether it 
was the oath which the wretched boy had 
forced from her, or whether it was the memory 
of her dead mother. 

She advanced a step or two, avoiding the 
sight of Hugo, as if it were nauseous, and 
spoke in a loud clear voice, which startled 
the nerves of more than one person as it re- 
sounded through the room, 

"My father's mind was perfectly clear till 
just at the last," she said, " when unconscious- 
ness set in, and when he could not possibly 
have destroyed anything. If he destroyed any 
paper at all, it must have been with full intent." 

e2 
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*' So far your evidence agrees with that of 
the medical man," continued the inquisitor, 
eyeing her keenly, "and it appears that the 
deceased may have had a sane motive for the 
destruction of the document ?" 

She bowed her head, for she was past speak- 
ing. She, on whose lips no word of untruth 
had hitherto come — ^what was she dealing with 
again but a miserable subterfuge ? For the mo- 
ment she was fully alive to the degradation of 
that subterfuge, and then her mind seemed to 
be paralyzed, and during the brief conversation 
which followed she moved and spoke as if in a 
trance. 

It seemed as if she were just able to under- 
stand that Mr. Poole had proposed to explain 
certain questions respecting some of that un- 
pleasant " business '' with which she had never 
before been allowed to interfere, but which now 
stared her sternly in the face, before he called 
in the servants. She heard him as he stated 
the startling fact that Mr. Delmott had died 
an involved man, as well as a comparatively 
poor one, and that, after the sale of the furni- 
ture, and the house and lands, to defray his 
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heavy outstanding debts, but a moderate in- 
come would be left ; and she wondered dimly 
to herself how Hugo felt when he realised that 
he had sinned for so small a result. Otherwise it 
was all a delirious dream, in which her very 
excitability and sensitiveness of temperament 
helped to overpower her, and agitate her 
nerves. Her eyes were fixed upon Mr. Poole, 
whose countenance was now thoughtful and 
disgusted, and who was gently raising and 
expanding his hands, as if to emphasize every 
sentence with an action which was rather irri- 
tating to her ; but she scarcely heard what he 
said — it was all a hopeless confusion of words 
— mere words. Her comprehension did not 
take in the fact that, in the draft of the 
missing will which Mr. Poole possessed, the 
whole of the balance which would be left had 
been absolutely willed to Mrs. Delmott, herseli^ 
and her sister, during that lady's lifetime, and 
afterwards to the daughters at the widow's 
decease ; and that mention had been distinctly 
made of the only son as of one who had dis- 
graced his family and himself, and for whom 
the necessity of defraying the wants of exist- 
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ence by honest work would be a wholesome 
discipline. 

She glanced again at Hugo when Mr. Poole 
had concluded. Hitherto he had looked con- 
temptuous, but now he stood evidently at bay. 
There was an opening here for the dramatic ; 
he had been waiting for it, and hastened to use 
it. 

^^ I protest against this unnecessary waste of 
time as quite informal, and an injustice to the 
dead," he said. " The will to which Mr. Poole 
refers was executed in a temporary fit of anger ; 
and I have evidence to show that my father's 
feelings changed, and that the will was de- 
stroyed, by the free act of the testator, at a 
time when he was of sound mind and perfect 
memory. It may appear strange that no abso- 
lute provision was made in this case for the 
ladies of the family, but it must be remembered 
that my father's death was sudden, and that he 
probably intended to summon legal assistance 
to make such a provision; and I, for one, 
should only consider the intervening accident 
of his sudden death as leaving the welfare and 
comfort of those who, by such an accident, are 
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apparently left dependent on me, more entirely 
binding on my honour." 

Hugo had evidently succeeded in turning the 
tables, and there was a silence as he added^ 
with assumed nonchalance, looking the lawyer 
over from head to foot, with an eflfort at haughty 
superciliousness, 

« I hope I don't require to be taught my 
duties as a gentleman. You may trust the 
ladies of my family entirely to my care; but for 
their sake it becomes necessary for me to in- 
quire if the disaster which has befallen my 
father's property is so entirely beyond re- 
trieval?" 

" What a rascal the fellow is 1" was the law- 
yer's inward comment. " Things have a very 
ugly look. There may have been foul play; 
but if so, his villainous dealings will not profit 
him much in the future. I should like to make 
him look hang-dog and disappointed I" And 
he chuckled to himself as he added aloud, ^^ I 
thought I had made it clear already that the 
whole of the personalty, including furniture, 
effects, stocks, railway and other investments, 
must be used to meet the outstanding debts, 
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and that not even the property of the estate is 
entirely unencumbered. Still there are the free- 
hold lands in the country, which, supposing Mr. 
Delmott died intestate, must devolve, absolutely 
upon the eldest son." 

^^ I would rather not meddle nor make at all 
in the matter," interrupted Hugo, in the same 
indifferent tone ; '* but, as it is my desire that 
the matter should be looked into and thoroughly 
sifted, and that a rigorous inquiry should be set 
on foot, even if it should be at my own expense, 
I suggest that you should, without loss of time, 
send for and examine the servants who were 
with my father during the last days of his 
life." 

The man-servant who attended personally 
upon Mr. Delmott was accordingly summoned. 
It appeared from his testimony that, during the 
last days of his master's lifetime, Mr. Delmott's 
head had seemed to be rather queer, but that 
he had more than once been heard to mutter the 
name of his absent son, and that, two days before 
his death, he had been busy destroying papers in 
his study ; what papers he could not say — ^he 
had no opportunity of seeing them— but he be- 
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Keved a good many of them were burnt. There 
were " some letters among 'em, for certain," and 
he knew that his master seemed to be relieved 
when the business was over. 

The housekeeper, Mrs. Lawson, was next 
called. She stammered, hesitated, turned red, 
and turned pale, put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and then burst into a fit of hearty 
weeping. 

"I don't know whether his mind were af- 
fected or not. I can't say not one way nor 
the other for certain," she answered, sobbing. 
" But I happened to be passing by the octagon 
room at the time Himter mentioned, jist two 
days afore the poor gentleman died. I heard a 
rustling, and him a-talking, as if to hisself, and as 
the door stood ajar, and we were mostly anxious 
about him, I jist peeped in, thinking as hoAv 
he mightn't be as well. He goes straight to 
his bureau, and unlocks a something that looks 
like thick paper, and sighs over it — ^like. But 
I didn't see what he did with it. I hadn't no 
right to be playing the spy — only on the 
morning of the poor master's death, I heard 
him say twice to hisself, in a sort of reproachful 
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moaning way, * My will, my will 1' That's all 
I know about it." 

•* The evidence is conflicting, to say the least 
of it," said Mr. Poole, turning with a shrug to 
Mrs. Delmott's cousin, when after a few ques- 
tions Mrs. Lawson was suffered to depart. 
" This is a case for litigation." 

Hugo's eyes flashed, but he had sufficient 
presence of mind to give his sister a warning 
look. More than one voice cried, "Shame I'* 
and he answered in a tone which was haughty 
and defiant, 

*' We all know what Mr. Poole means, when 
he suggests that there is a case for litigation. 
There could have been but one person who was 
interested in the disappearance of the will. No 
doubt Mr. Poole would be highly pleased to 
throw the property into Chancery. But I shall 
not call upon him to retract what he has said, 
or to apologize for it, on the present occasion. 
I prefer to remind you of what my sister has 

told you, that we visited this room together in 

* 

regular form on the day after my arrival, and 
that in the interval we could not possibly have 
had access to the keys." 
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"Poohl" muttered the lawyer, who stood 
in dread of no one. ^^ I made no inuendoes. 
If the cap fits, I have nothing to do with it." 

Hugo tried to overlook him with utter con- 
tempt. He was becoming deadly pale now, 
but there was fury in his eye. 

" Gentlemen," he continued, quivering with 
rage, " I am sure you will agree with me that 
there are some matters which are better re- 
served for private discussion. My man of 
business in London, who bears a character of 
the highest integrity, and who is quite superior 
to any such manoeuvres as those which we have 
witnessed to-day, and which I must say are 
very strange and unprofessional, will answer 
any questions which Mr. Poole may choose to 
ask him. At present I call upon that attorney 
'to remember that a lady is present, and that 
ordinary motives of humanity, considering the 
circumstances of that lady, might have checked 
any coarse suggestions. After the discovery of 
the state of my poor father's affairs, I am sur- 
prised that any apparent want of method or 
changeableness of purpose during the last days 
of his life should excite discussion. But I 
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hope I know what is due to my family as well as 
to myself, and I am sure that everyone present 
will have confidence in my integrity." 

The theatrical speech was concluded with a 
flourish, but there was an awkward pause when 
he ended it. 

Only the country Squire, who thought Hugo 
was wronged, murmured assent. Mrs. Del- 
mott's cousin shrugged his shoulders — ^he had 
heard too much of young Delmott's antecedents. 
Others waited to take their cue from Mr. Poole, 
who continued ominously silent, and one gentle- 
man, who felt more uncomfortable than the 
rest, took up some papers which were lying 
on the table, and attempted to read. 

"K it were not for my sister's sake," ex- 
claimed Hugo, with a sudden oath, and pushing 
back his chair with something of his old boy- 
ish impertinence, " I should feel inclined to 
wash my hands altogether of this matter. 
Gentlemen, I believe your business is concluded 
— at any rate I must ask you to excuse our 
longer attendance." 

He made an offensive bow, and then went to 
Jocelyn, drawing her arm carefully through 
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his, and leading her with an affectation of 
tender condolence from the room. But he 
slammed the door loudly on his leaving, and it 
was only the ghastly whiteness of Miss Delmott's 
face which restrained the spectators from any 
other expression of opinion but sarcastic smiles.^ 

" What an interesting looking girl," said the 
country Squire, in an aside to Mr. Poole. ^' Is 
it possible that she has nothing to depend upon 
for the future V 

" Not a doit," answered the lawyer irritably. 
" They may whistle for their money, I expect, if 
it goes in that quarter." 

" Dear, dear — could no one influence Mr. Del- 
mott? Such an imprudent act — to destroy a 
will under such circumstances, when there wa& 
not even a meagre dower for the widow 1" 

^* Stuff, I tell you he was as prudent as any 
of us I I disdain equivocation or concealment. 
My client executed his will deliberately, and in 
full possession of his senses. But it's a mere 
formality, this conference and pretended search 
for the will. I have little doubt that there has 
been foul play with the document." 

** My dear sir, you speak with scant ceremony. 
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Of course you would be too wiae to impute dis- 
honesty to any particular person. You may 
have an action for libel if you make assertions 
when you cannot pupport them." 

" No chance of such luck/' said the old law- 
yer, whose &ce was purple with excitement. 
" I should like nothing better than to get the 
matter in my hands; I would ferret out the 
truth, if I had funds to do it. It is mere insan- 
ity to let this young scamp play out his pretty 
little game without interference. Will any of 
the present company assist me in contesting 
the matter V 

*^ Advance the money yourself, and get it 
paid back out of the corpus of the estate, if you 
make so sure of success/' was the only answer 
he could get from one of the shrewdest of his 
listeners. • 

As they left the room, Hugo looked at his 
sister. He himself had begun to hate the thing 
that he had done, and knew that Jocelyn, as a 
woman of honour, must be horrified at his con- 
duct. But he was not prepared for the story 
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which her face told him of the anguish, both of 
body and mind, which ahe had been Buffering 
during the last few hours. In spite of himself, 
he started as he noticed th« black rings beneath 
her sunken eyes, the deep lines on the brow, 
and the set expression of the lips, — all remind- 
ing him rather of a spectre than a real flesh 
and blood existence. 

"Come, come," he said, "you are carrying 
your grief almost to monomania; you'll kill 
yourself if you take everybody's funeral so 
much to heart. You ought to remember that 
we are all mortal." 

She shrank &om him with a look of irre- 
pressible repugnance. 

" Keep that cant," she said, " for other peo- 
ple; it is wasted on me. Hugo, be truthful 
just for once. What is the good of acting 
when there is no one to see I How can you 
attempt to lie to me f You know well what 
secret sorrow is tearing me to pieces. 1 have 
sinned for you — sinned against my will, — ^but I 
cannot help feeling as if I am your accomplice. 
I could not face what was terrible. Ah I I 
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thought myself brave, but I could not bear 
your threats ; I was born a coward — ^I was al- 
ways a coward !" 

His heart smote him secretly, but he answer- 
ed, without flinching : 

"Don't go into heroics; the worst is over 
now. We had rather a tough customer to deal 
with in that pettifogging lawyer, and at one 
time I was afraid there would have been a row 
of some kind. But I need not have been 
afraid ; you were always a brick, and I ought 
to have known you would go through fire and 
water for anyone you cared for." 

He wanted to kiss her, but she recoiled from 
his embrace with a loathing she did not attempt 
to conceal. 

« No," she said, passionately, « never again. 
It can never be again between us as it was be- 
fore. Remember your promise, or I am not 
bound to perform mine. Your wicked secret 
scalds my heart ; any day the words may trem- 
ble on my lips." 

" Vixen I — ^virago !" he grumbled, between 
his teeth. " What a fool I was ever to trust a 
woman, even when it came to a solemn oath I 
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And as to my promise— well, I will do what I 
can ; but you know the remainder of the pro- 
perty is not half so large as I thought it was, 
and then there are those cursed debts." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tlf RS. DELMOTT'S cousin waited at Dyne- 
-"-^ ford, to break the information of the 
change in her circumstances to the widow. 
The task was not nearly so difficult as he had 
expected to find it, since it was almost impossi- 
ble to make the poor lady understand the truth. 
She would not see her kinsman at all on the 
day of the funeral, but received him in state on 
the following morning, sitting in a room with 
closely-drawn curtains, her eyes weak with 
weeping, and a fire burning brightly on the 
hearth. The breakfast things, with all her 
usual comforts — the strong cofifee and delicate 
slices of ham — were carefiilly placed, as usual, 
by her side. But there was a quivering tremu- 
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lousness about the flabby face, and a soft, ap- 
pealing helplessness in Mrs. Delmott's manner, 
which made her cousin despair of getting her to 
interest herself in business matters. 

" Do you not understand," he said at last, a 
little irritably, " that the estate is so heavily 
encumbered with debt that, after the liabilities 
have been cleared, even the house itself may 
become the property of the creditors, and that 
a very moderate margin is the utmost that can 
be expected V 

"Then it makes it all the less consequence 
who is heir-at-law," she answered, as if she were 
beginning to see daylight. 

" On the contrary, those who do not inherit 
may be likely to starve." 

" How can you speak so cruelly, and at such 
a time as this ?" she complained, with a fresh 
burst of tears. " Mr. Delmott always made me 
understand that I should be very well off when 
he died, and it is monstrous to suppose his son 
could be so dishonourable as not to keep his 
father's promises. He is bad enough, but I don't 
think he is so bad as that. And then there is 
Jocelyn — she always understood all those 

f2 
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things so much better than I do — why don't 
you go to her ?" 

"Talk it over with her yourself," said the 
gentleman, who was beginning to be inclined 
to leave his cousin to her fate. " If she has 
any suggestions to make, I shall be glad to 
hear them ; but I believe there is only one 
remedy, and that I can scarcely advise you to 
take." 

" Do you mean it will be any good to go to 
law about it ?" asked the widow faintly. " I 
always had a horror of law — and then you say 
we have no money. But if I knew we should 
succeed, perhaps we could borrow the money .'^ 

" I believe in nothing absolute on this earth," 
he answered, oracularly. " I cannot say that 
the most promising lawsuits may not be lost. 
In the best causes in the world, a shrewdness 
in a barrister, a fortuitous accident — anything 
indescribable, which cannot be put in words, 
may disturb the balance of the scale, so that 
you cannot calculate with certainty." 

She was not clever enough to guess that 
the adviser was probably influenced by the fear 
of being called upon to advance money, but she 
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was thankful for the advice; it released her 
from that necessity for action which she most 
detested. 

" No, it has been ordered by Providence, and 
I will leave it as it is ; you surely would not 
have me rush into debt," she answered, deaf 
to all entreaties from anyone else after this. 

And so young Delmott, as people said, 
"walked easily over the ground," and cared 
little for the surmises which might be hazarded 
about his conduct. 

Lyle Fenwick was constantly a visitor at the 
house in these days of early mourning, when 
Elsie seemed to be like her mother, too often 
collapsing into a crumpled heap of black crape, 
with wet cheeks and jet ornaments, and when 
both women talked to him, with helpless gaze, 
which seemed to appeal to him for protection 
in the future. 

But Elsie's tears were like April showers, 
easily dried, if they easily fell, and as the days 
went on, and Lyle Fenwick began to feel impa- 
tiently that too much time had been given to 
mourning, it was Jocelyn's altered appearance, 
and the look of secret trouble that she bore 
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about in her face, which seemed to him, after 
all, the most unaccountable. For though vulgar 
troubles and worldly terrors are hard to be 
borne, Jocelyn Delmott was not a woman to 
fret herself continually about the loss of money, 
A change of circumstances might cause her 
sorrow, but not such sorrow as she was capable 
of feeling, and her father had never been all in 
all to her. None of the things which had hap- 
pened could sufficiently account to him for the 
proud, pained, excited expression of her face. 
No, his heart thrilled as it suggested to him 
another very natural reason for her grief. She 
loved him — he had no doubt of it — and she also 
loved Elsie; yet anything would be better 
than the present uncertainty. And his pulse 
throbbed as he remembered that he had told her 
he could be a hypocrite no longer, and he was 
only waiting to throw off the mask. 

Meanwhile, if Jocelyn had been examined on 
the subject, she would have said that she en- 
deavoured sedulously to avoid him — the truth 
being that all her senses were numbed into 
inaction by that mental chloroform which often 
accompanies a great grief, and which is analo- 
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gons to that which relieves physical .torture. 
Jocelyn had recourse to no exalted stoicism — 
she did not affect impossible heroism — but she 
was passing through the fire without a cry 
of pain, stunned in a manner which she 
could not possibly explain to herself. If 
she really wished to avoid Lyle Fenwick, 
she was certanly diminishing her chances of 
success by wandering continually Uke an un- 
quiet ghost through the corridors and rooms of 
the dismal house, or out into her favourite 
walks in the garden or the village. It was a 
species of sleep-walking — she could not help it. 
It was in vain for Mrs. Delmott to remonstrate 
with her on the indecency of showing herself 
so soon in public, while every one was dis- 
cussing the state of their affairs. Jocelyn 
scarcely heard her complaints as she glided in 
her long black dress, looking taller and thinner, 
with a little added stateliness in her walk, back 
to her habitual haunts, with far-away eyes, as 
if she did not see anything. She felt as she 
had always done, as if the pure out-of-door air, 
the air she had always loved|from her childhood, 
might lift a little of the secret burden, for which 
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she blamed herself bitterly, from her aching 
heart. It was her instinct, and she could not 
disobey it. Otherwise her powers of perception 
seemed gone. She had wandered into the 
garden as usual one afternoon late in the month 
of April, soon after her father's death. The 
day had been a fine one, with lines of fleecy 
cloud melting into banks of sand-like ripple, 
and drifts of white foam floating over the sepa- 
rate blue of the sky. At another time Jocelyn 
would have noticed that the evergreens in the 
Winter garden were beginning to put forth a 
brighter malachite hue, that the rhododendrons 
and azaleas in the American walk were showing 
signs of coming into bud, and that the naked 
tree-boles on the green sward of the park were 
beginning to be covered by a growth of delicate 
leaves. But now she had forgotten these 
things, as she had forgotten the perplexities of 
her former life — her agony of repentance for a 
greater evil had erased all selfish regrets firom 
her mind. 

« I am afiraid I was mistaken in fancying I 
ever had any influence over Hugo — or perhaps 
my influence has ceased on account of that 
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marriage," she was thinking to herself, as she 
looked abstractedly at the withered trunks of 
the old trees, which might soon have to be cut 
down to please a new owner's fancy. " I had 
no conception of his character, of the weakness 
or force in him. And yet his theory of honour 
is no higher than the thieves' honour, who, 
after all, may keep their promises to each other 
better than I can. Have I not heard how they 
screen each other in spite of truculent cross- 
examination? And I? — I may have no such 
power to hide the truth — I may betray my poor 
thief at the very first trial !" she thought, as 
she gazed hopelessly, not at the landscape be- 
fore her, but into the blackness of darkness 
which seemed to hem her in — the true result 
of the sin of which she and her brother had been 
guilty. 

So engrossed was she with her own thoughts 
that she did not hear the step on the gravel- 
walk close at hand, and was scarcely startled 
by the familiar voice, which broke, as it had 
sometimes done before, on her solitude. 

" So," it said, " I have found you at last ! I 
told you I could no longer be a hypocrite — I 
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have waited for time, I have had long patience, 
but surely now you have given time enough to 
your grief. The sooner we tell the truth, the 
better for everyone." 

She faced round upon him suddenly, looking 
sallow and worn enough — to the world she 
would have been almost plain that morning. 
And he continued — 

"It is unnatural for you, with all your life 
before you, to be always bemoaning yourself 
for the old. And as for the money, I have 
enough and to spare, not only for you, but for 
those who are dear to you. If we are not very 
rich, we shall have enough. When there is so 
much worth living for, and when you are healthy 
and strong, surely it is unworthy of you 
to relapse into a state of heart-broken de- 
spondency." 

He spoke in an assured, half bantering tone ; 
and she undeceived him at last — she who had 
been so used to believe in herself, and who now 
felt as if she had to add her encouragement 
of this man to the list of inerasable past deeds 
which could never be repented of. She reeled 
a little as if he had struck her a blow, and then 
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tried to raise her eyes that she might look 
him into silence. As she did so, she shrank 
from the thrilling gaze which a woman seldom 
encounters more than once in a lifetime. There 
was nothing for it but to drop her eyes again ; 
but her fece was no longer pale. She was un- 
easily conscious that the sense of shame and the 
fury of resentment which were contending 
within her at the tone which he had dared to 
adopt, were dyeing her cheeks and neck with 
scarlet. 

"Ah I you are blushing," he cried, exultingly, 
" I would rather see a blush than that stone- 
cut face, and those slow and lifeless steps^ 
which would make one think that the sense of 
some terrible guilt was on you. Darling, I tell 
you you have been guilty of nothing — unless it 
be of striving to be more than woman. I know 
you would rather cut off your right hand than 
willingly do a wrong to any of your fellow- 
creatures. But I tell you you have done no 
wrong to anybody; it was not your fault if 
there was a mistake, owing to Elsie's own 
vanity. Ah ! have courage to be a true woman 
as Nature has made you, and don't be ashamed 
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to acknowledge that you blend some weakness 
with your virtues." 

She stood still, with her breast heaving, her 
nostrils dilated, and rivers of colour flooding her 
face, and he began to grow angry at her resent- 
ful silence. 

"I think I shall go mad," he said, **if this 
continues. Is it only of yourself or of Elsie you 
are to think ? You are cruel, hard-hearted. I 
will break through this thraldom. You, whom I 
once thought to be the very symbol of truth, how 
can you continue to impose a falsehood on ano- 
ther? Jocelyn, confess it I I shall die if I lose you 
— but I — I know it — I know that you love me." 
Her frozen lips could not speak, but she 
shrank further from him. 

" Ah ! you are determined to be despondent 
still; but look to the bright side — things are 
not so bad as they seem. It is irreparable, of 
course, whatever mischief may have been done, 
but I do not believe in its being of much conse- 
quence. I am sure you overrate it. At any 
rate, there's no going on in the old way any 
longer. I do not know what false idea of duty 
or of grandeur may have deluded you in the 
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past — ^but I was mad to give in to it. I was 
not born an actor, I — I hate all intrigue, and am 
not a&aid of the truth." 

She forced out some words with deep, labour- 
ed articulation, in a voice which sounded cold 
and strange in his ears, still shrinking from him 
as she spoke, in her angry and contemptuous 
confusion, till she left the gravel path and was 
treading amongst the bushes. 

" How liorrible of you !" she panted, " when I 
trusted to you so thoroughly, and jnst now, too 
— how cruel — how shameful — how utterly with- 
out heart ! I appeal to your honour. We may 
be overheard. Leave me, if you have any 
ofthe feelings of a man!" 

" Overheard I" he repeated, as soon as he 
could get his voice, though his face was becom- 
ing white as hers had been before, and drops of 
perspiration were standing on his forehead* 
" What does it matter if we are overheard ? 
Jocelyn, you must be brave. The only possible 
shame is in keeping the truth secret. I would 
cry your name aloud, and let all the world hear 
it.^' 

" And Elsie /" she exclaimed. " Oh ! my un- 
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fortunate trust in you I How could I trust any- 
one who was so dangerous in his fitfulness — 
who had such a shifting mind, and who was so 
utterly inconstant." 

He answered, irritably, 

" How little you understand me I I admired 
Elsie's beauty — ^but when I learned to know 
you, it was you I thought of as my wife — ^faults 
and all. I never changed, and you know it — 
you were the only creature in the world who 
seemed ordained for me. It was your own 
doing — I must say it — that I was pledged to 
Elsie. I told you it would be wretched hy- 
pociisy for me to pretend to love another, and 
no miracle of moral plating could make any- 
thing of such a pretence. It is detestable casu- 
istry to argue at all about it. We have nothing 
to do but to cut through the difficulty, which 
in our own absurdity we have made for our- 
selves. It is the old story of the gordian knot, 
and can be settled at once. Never mind the 
poor parade of what the world may say — it 
will only blame me — the woman always escapes 
— and what a weak fool I should be to care for 
what it says I" 
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" Elsie 1" she repeated again; and he con- 
tinned : 

^^ She will not snflfer. You are very much 
mistaken if you think she knows what suffering 
means. She sheds a few tears, and then it is 
all over with her. I must have been in my 
dotage when I let you make a stumbling-block 
of that." 

He was coming nearer to her as she stood 
amongst the evergreens, he was stretching out 
his arms in earnest entreaty, trusting to the 
screen of the laurels amongst which she stood. 
As he did so, the colour again flooded her 
cheeks, and he saw a sudden agony sweep ovei^ 
her face. Was it horror of him, or the sharp- 
ness of the conflict through which she was 
passing ? He never knew, though he noticed 
the change, and tried to win a happy augury 
&om it. She felt herself flushing, and knew 
that she was trembling ; but, gathering up her 
strength with one tremendous effort, she ex- 
claimed : 

" Go 1 — as I have told you a hundred times — 
go I K you wanted to make me hate you, and 
forget that you were ever a friend, you have 
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taken the straightest road to it." Her colour 
had sunk again, and her lips ivere quivering as, 
weak and exhausted as she was, she paus- 
ed in her speech, stricken with a new terror 
as she thought she heard a footstep behind 
her amongst the bushes. "Go, once for all," 
she continued, dropping her voice. "Even if 
Elsie did not exist, I could never care for you 
now. I don't attempt to answer all that you 
have said — it is not safe to trust to verbal logic 
in such matters. But to take my sister's heart, 
and fling it from you like a bauble ! — to tell me 
that you cared for the face, and nothing for the 
innocent possessor ! — that it was merely aesthetic 
emotion, and not real feeling, you had for her I 
— perhaps it is something just as flimsy you 
have to offer to me ?" 

fle had kept his temper till now, but the 
sneering tone of her passionate reproach so 
confounded him and took him by surprise that 
he answered as violently : 

"Flimsy! Yes, it seems that the whole 
world is flimsy — rotten to the very core, and 
life itself a mockery! There is no true gold 
without alloy, as they say, to make it mallea- 
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ble — and you women have plenty of the false 
metal in you, with your petty selfiehneBS, your 
narrow scruples, and your fetters of propriety. 
I did think you had been an exception — that 
you sought to bring your life into harmony 
with higher and diviner laws ; but there is no 
such exception, and no such divine truth I 
What can you, with your icy prudery, know of 
the suffering — the madness, I suppose you 
would call it — which, at this very moment, is 
tearing me to pieces, and which is caused by 
the way in which you have played with me, 
and your continued sophistry. For it was you 
who pretended to be superior to flirtation, who 
led me on at first, deny it as you may ; and 
now it is not in you to cure the madness you 
have caused 1 I would lay down my life for 
you at this moment, to save you from one little 
shock of this pain which I must always feel. 
Break it to your sister as best you may, I will 
no longer be a miserable cat's-paw for your 
purposes. I will write to her as gently as you 
could wish me to write, and I will leave the 
country — perhaps that will be best; it would 
VOL. n. G 
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be the basest mockery for me to pretend to 
<5arry out my engagement." 

Well, it might be for the best, Jocelyn was 
•compelled to admit, for no happiness could re- 
sult from a marriage which had been forced 
upon him against his will. In her utter 
despondency, she was not only forgetful about 
•money matters, but was not even as indignant 
:at his reproaches as he had expected her to 
be. Lyle's vehement language had made her 
wince, but it had also the effect of calming 
her own passion ; and perhaps, as she reflected, 
it was not in human nature for him to refrain 
from emphasizing his last accusations. 

But though she had not answered anything 
in self-excuse, she wondered why life was so 
merciless a thing, as she attempted to drag her 
weary limbs back to the house. As she came 
out from the shrubbery she raised her eyes to the 
well-known landscape, which lay fair and calm 
in the sun, and which had outlasted the pas- 
sions of so many generations. But she could 
not see it — a sort of film was before her eyes, 
-and she felt so giddy and half blind, that it was 
mo wonder she stumbled over Hugo, who was 
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standing a stone's throw from her. There was 
an unusual expression in his dark countenance 
as he looked at the listless attitude, the lowered 
head, and the traces of tears on his sister's 
usually proud face. 

For the first time it seemed as if a little pity 
was mingled with the look of indignant triumph 
^ith which she had become too sadly familiar in 
the past. 

"Joyce," he said, — "poor Joyce 1 take my 
arm ; don't be afraid. I will tell you the truth. 
I was in the shrubbery, in one of the side walks, 
before you came there — you are unfortunate as 
well as I ; and if you betray me, of course I must 
betray you. But never mind — we are quits. 
You had better keep my secret, or it may be 
worse for us both. See — I warn you — a stolen 
assignation with your sister's ajEanced husband 
— how prettily it will sound I Mind, I have you 
in my power." 

"It was no assignation!" she tried to say, 
indignantly; "it was a necessity I could not 
help. Tou could not have heard distinctly. 
You are fond of exaggeration." 

" I heard the word ' secret.' I heard that you 
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had *led him on,' and I beard a great deal 
more. You had better not inquire. For, if 1 am 
fond of exaggeration, it is you who are fond of 
prevarication. There is an old proverb about 
glass houses," he said, with a mocking laugh. 

They were nearing the house, and she was 
afraid of making a scene. Hugo was relapsing 
into the old boyish bullying manner, and some- 
thing of the old childish helplessness came over 
her, as if she were again bearing vicarious 
punishment for him, as she had often done in a 
nursery scrape. What could be the possible 
good of answering him ? It seemed to her as 
if there could be no good in anything in the 
world just then. For she was sick and faint, 
and so utterly wounded, both in body and 
mind, that if the faintness had meant annihila- 
tion she could hardly have been sorry. In her 
bitter awakening to the consequences of her own 
conduct, and in the loss of faith which had 
come upon her, all her future seemed to be bar- 
ren, both in this life and in the next. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'' pERHAPS it was for the beet," Jocelyn had 
•^ admitted to herself, in weariness of spirit 
and utter inability to argue, when Lyle Fen- 
wick had announced his determination of break- 
ing his engagement with her sister. Elsie's 
trial, as she thought, would be to come, and 
now she only longed for it to be quickly over, 
iurt .s . mother h»te,» the hour of phydd 
suffering which her child, for the benefit of his 
health, is forced to pass through. Yet she re- 
proached herself with having hastened the 
climax, when on the following day Elsie was 
found alone in her bed-room in the atti- 
tude in which she had dropped on the floor, 
with a letter crushed in her hands, and her 
fingers clenched tightly upon it — ^in a long 
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swoon, which had mercifully come upon her to 
abridge her first hour of miserable conscious- 
ness. No one ever knew how it had at all 
happened — how the girl's heart had beat almost 
to suffocation, till the room swam round and 
round her — how she had clutched the paper 
convulsively in her hands, and how, with one 
little choked cry, like the cry of a wounded 
bird, which could not be heard in the other 
rooms of the house, but which had been wrung 
from her in the first intensity of her pain, she 
had fallen in the swoon which lasted long 
enough to alarm everyone who cared for her. 

"Perhaps, after all, it may be better soy'^ 
Jocelyn still tried to think, as she knelt over her 
helpless sister, bathing her temples with cold 
water. " Short and sharp it will be with her* 
She will bewail it like a child, and recover from 
it like a child, fler nature is so simple and 
transparent — so different from my own." 

But Jocelyn was mistaken. She began to 
think herself so, when Elsie's faint lasted so 
long that serious fears were entertained about 
her recovery. And she thought herself more 
mistaken still, when the girl came to herself 
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with heaving breast, with lips cold and blue 
like those of the dead, and "with eyes which 
looked fixedly in one direction, trying to 
speak, but unable to utter an articulate sound ; 
and when she lay a few hours afterwards, when 
her speech returned, patient, and trying to 
smile on her bed, without breathing a word of 
her trouble to a single listener. 

Jocelyn was perplexed. " Let her cry," she 
had said, when at the first discovery of her 
sister's illness she ran to fetch Mrs. Del- 
mott from the other side of the house. " She 
must have had some unexpected shock, and 
when she recovers we must expect her to cry ; 
she will wear herself out, and then she will 
forget." 

But she could gather no such comfort, as she 
had expected, from the childish violence of her 
sister's grief. Elsie's first words had certainly 
been " my letter," and she looked suspiciously 
at those who were standing near her, as if she 
suspected them of trying to acquaint them- 
selves with its contents. But no one ever read 
the words of that letter. The sick girl destroy- 
ed it the next day in Jocelyn's presence, and 
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Joceljrn felt certain that Ljle had in no way 
implicated herself. 

Of course Mrs. Delmott sent for Mr. Bruton, 
and equally, of course, the doctor said it was 
over-excitement, and the consequences of a 
shock to the nervous system. Elsie, he declared, 
had kept up unnaturally at the time of her 
father's death. The effect of that sudden death, 
and the subsequent disappearance of the will, 
were quite enough to account for her present 
condition. It was simply a reaction of nature, 
the medical man said, and so he prescribed 
sedatives and rest, gave instructions that the 
invaUd should be kept up with wine and 
nourishment, and should on no account under- 
take any exertion. 

And Jocelyn's heart sank within her at 
Elsie's ready obedience to Mr. Bruton's advice. 
Day after day, she — ^who had been so full of 
merriment — ^would lie on the sofa turning her 
face in preference away from the sunlight, her 
eye. filmed ^th an nnmeaning glaze, and her 
arms tossed listlessly over her head. But only 
when she thought she was quite unnoticed 
would she permit herself to lie with those ach- 
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iDg eyes closed, or to wring her hands bitteriy 
together. 

, In a day or two a new feature appeared in 
the case. Lyle Fenwick never came, and when 
Mrs. Delmott sent for him, she heard for the 
first time that he was absent from Dyneford. 
It was useless to attempt to gain any informa- 
tion from Elsie, and it soon became evident, 
even to the agitated mother, that the contem- 
plated marriage could not possibly be carried 
out. For the mere mention of the intended 
bridegroom's name produced the same signs of 
convulsive emotion which had before alarmed 
them in the bride. 

" What is it all about ?" asked Mrs. Delmott 
in sudden fear. " He cannot possibly have desert- 
ed her on account of our change of fortune. The 
world would cry shame on him if he ventured 
to do such a thing," and for the first time the 
poor lady seemed to realise how utterly depend- 
ent she would be on the bounty of others, if she 
had not her intended son-in-law to fall back 
upon. 

" Has anything gone wrong between you and 
Lyle ; have you quarrelled with him ?" she ven- 
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tured to ask her daughter at last, in defiance of 
the warning of the medical man. 

For one instant Elsie could not answer, and 
then she made a great effort, and with a self- 
forgetful expression, which made her look more 
beautiful than she had looked in. her days of 
comparative health, she whispered, 

" It is all a mistake — if anyone blames him I 
Everything is over. But it is my fault — all 
mine. Yes, we have parted for ever." 

"What will people say? and what will 
become of us?" asked Mrs. Delmott in tearful 
despair, as she repeated Elsie's words to 
Jocelyn, the next morning. " The doctor said 
it might be as much as her life is worth, if I 
asked her any more questions. It is madness — 
sheer madness, and I must not even remon- 
strate with her. It is dreadfully stupid of the 
doctor. I don't believe it would hurt her to 
remind her of common sense, and if we are all 
to starve in the streets through breaking with 
Mr. Fenwick, we may as well die one way as 
the other." 

Jocelyn shrugged contemptuously, but did 
not answer. She had no compassion for women 
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of her stepmother's stamp, but her heart bled 
for her sister s wroDgs, with a burning sense of 
shame for her own share in the business, and a 
tender compassion for the frail feminine thing 
which had been so easily broken. It was too 
late to confess, with a groan to herself^ that she 
had judged her sister harshly, and that Elsie 
was not one of the women who love lightly or 
easily forget. 

** I thought her unfeeling," she murmured to 
herself; "but I was blind as any mole; and I 
have myself to thank for it. I thought of her 
as if her veins were filled with water, as if she 
only cared for hei? own beauty — ^but I made an 
awful mistake." 

Her heart smote her for her injustice, now 
it was too late. She had hitherto known 
one of her nearest relations, just as you, my 
reader, may know dozens of others, whom 
you meet in every-day life, with perchance 
their rarest and most heroic qualities hidden 
beneath a sort of chrysalis exterior, which the 
forcing furnace of suffering may at any time 
develope. The girl never complained; and 
Mrs. Delmott was so occupied with her own 
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selfish cares, her perpetual lamentations over 
her loss of property^ and the supposed failing 
state of her own delicate health, that after a few 
days she insisted on believing her daughter to 
be better. 

But Jocelyn could not so disguise the truth 
from herself; and Elsie's tranquil submission to 
all outward changes was infinitely more painful 
to her than petulant complaint. She would 
only have been too thankful for a little of the 
old self-consciousness. Hugo's absence during 
Elsie's illness had been felt to be a relief. He 
had gone to London, as he stated, to procure 
advice about the property; and Jocelyn was 
scarcely surprised when, after a few days, a 
letter was received from him, announcing the 
speedy and irremediable sale of the Dyneford 
estate, and begging Mrs. Delmott and his sis- 
ters to prepare for departure to some modest 
lodgings in town, which it seemed he bad taken 
for them, that they might escape from the worry 
and vexation of the sale. It was scarcely pos- 
sible that the widow could be more despairing 
than she was before. Her pride had so fallen 
that she was positively anxious at this crisis to 
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accept an offer of Lyle Fenwick's, who had 
written to her before he left for the Continent, 
offering her his house and grounds during his 
absence from England. But Jocelyn would not 
hear of it. The tension on her nerves was so 
unnatural that, when her stepmother received 
the letter she felt as if, like her sister, she could 
sink back with a despairing cry. Self-con- 
demnation and unavailing regret were written 
in every line of her face ; but Elsie was un- 
suspicious, and did not decipher the writing. 
Only once, when the strain on Jocelyn's ex- 
citable nature was so great that she felt as if 
she must let that nature have its way, and 
attempt to break some of the moral ice which had 
grown into a wall between them, Elsie had 
gently put her on one side, saying, 

" Don't talk about it, dear — I can't bear it I 
I don't think the time will ever come when I 
shall be able to bear it I" 

And then Jocelyn had unwiUingly recognised 
the fact that there are cases in which external 
pressure had better be abandoned, as only 
likely to disturb, without assisting, the merciful 
healing of time. She had wished to speak of 
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her belief that Lyle Fenwick would soon return, 
that one word from Elsie even now might avail 
to call him back, and that he was only irresolute 
and dissatisfied with himself; but she did not 
dare to utter any of these vague sentimental- 
isms. The look in her sister's face daunted 
her. 

" She will never care for anyone else," she 
thought hopelessly, rushing from one determined 
conclusion to another. " Yet I doubt, if Lyle 
came back, if he could be anything more to her, 
and that is as it should be. When a man acts 
to a woman as he has acted to her, he deserves 
to be dead and buried to her, as if he had died 
in the flesh. But, oh I my darling, she is dead 
too, as if she were shot through the heart ; she 
is numbed and spiritless, as if somethiug were 
cmshing her, and 1 must look on, though I 
cannot lift the weight. It is my punishment 
for deceiving her. 7 humoured her delusions, 
and led up to this result." 

There was an end to it all ; nothing could re- 
unite them. But it became one of Jocelyn's 
vehement desires, in the one idea which haunt- 
ed her of making reparation, to prevent com- 
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ments being made which might be painfiil to 
her sister, as the breaking off the engagement 
became known in the neighbourhood. 

"It was perhaps only a coincidence," the 
gossjps said, "but a most unfortunate one — 
doubly and trebly unfortunate for a young girl 
BO drcnmstanced to be mixed «p .ith. To say 
nothing of the father's foolish speculations, it 
was dreadful that the daughters should have 
been left dependent on their brother. And the 
young man's dissipated character made it so 
desirable for them to be decently married. 
They were worse off than other penniless girls, 
in consequence of their utter inexperience." 

Jocelyn was forced to submit to such remarks 
as these, when they were occasionally repeated 
to her, but she submitted with ill grace, and ex- 
posed herself to keener criticism by " flying," as 
Mrs. Delmott complained, " in the face of the 
world," and doing all sorts of outr^ things, be- 
cause fhey were outre and un-Philistine. 

She could not impose an embargo of silence 
on her acquaintances, when she knew they 
were busily discussing her affairs. But she re- 
sented their interference when they paid visits 
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of condolence to her step-mother, and was ac- 
cused of that " sort of temper which always runs 
in families." 

Yet perhaps the most miserable battle of all 
was that which she had to fight in correspond- 
ence with Hugo, who made no secret of the 
fact that he considered himself personally 
aggrieved at the idea of £lsie's engagement 
not being carried out. He had never antici- 
pated that matters would reach this climax, 
and overwhelmed Jocelyn with a storm of 
reproaches. 

" Not allow me to write to remonstrate with 
the fellow," he wrote, savagely, when Jocelyn, 
by threatening him, frustrated his intention. 
" You don't believe that Elsie would go to the 
altar with him, unless she were dragged there 
by force, you say. You accused me of sensation 
a little while ago, and talked in a lofty way 
about penny theatres and French novels. But 
what wretched sensational humbug is all this t 
People who are poorly off should have no wills 
in such matters." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IT was well for Jocelyn that their days at 
Dyneford were rapidly drawing to a close. 
Hugo's solicitor in London (he had cast off his 
father's family lawyer) had heard of a good 
offer for the house and park, which young Del- 
mott was only too thankful to hand over to a 
nouveau riche^ furnished in most respects as it 
was.. The pictures and other objects of a defi- 
nite art value had already been sent to town to 
be sold by auction, and the books were speedily 
to be dealt with in the same manner. 

In all these arrangements Jocelyn was utterly 
helpless. The loss of the books and of the 
cherished pictures, which seemed to be another 
part of herself, remembering them as she did 
from her earliest childhood, might, under other 
circumstances, have cut her to the heart. But 
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she had to look passively on at their dispersion, 
and the passive roh was utterly contrary to her 
nature ; she broke down directly there was need 
for patience. 

Her last days at Dyneford, when she had to 
look on at her sister's sufferings, and to bear 
the incessatit frettings of Mrs. Delmott — who, 
with her foolish lamentations and her continual 
grumblings, proved herself to be more terrible 
than usual in convalescence— were more trying 
to the girl's temper than anything which she 
had been yet called upon to bear. There was 
time enough, too much time for the everlasting 
*' malady " of thought, for morbid self-reproach, 
and for her restless mind to make her feel as if 
she were stretched upon a rack, compared with 
which mere physical suffering would have been 
as nothing. The strength of her reasoning 
powers had probably been impaired by the 
trouble which had been crowded into so short a 
space of time. It seemed but yesterday that 
her father had been alive, in full possession of 
wealth and honour, that her brother had been 
free from disgrace, and her sister's future hope- 
ful and bright. And now everything was in- 
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volved in inextricable confusion — the warp and 
woof of right and wrong crossing each other, 
till it became impossible for her to separate the 
entangled threads. All earthly supports seemed 
to be taken away from her, and there came no 
help to her from her own unavailing remorse — 
no comfort from her belief that for every fault 
committed there must be a judgment, in this 
life. 

She thought she could endure her judgment 
— she had brought it on herself. But did 
others have anything to bear like herf^was 
not hers a terribly peculiar lot? 

Jocelyn asked herself these questions as she 
stood on the last evening before their removal 
at the window of the octagon room — the room 
which her conscience compelled her to visit, 
and which had witnessed the scene that was 
always haunting her, and that had given so 
painful a character to her life. She was look- 
ing at all the old familiar places, but the room 
circled round her, and she could not realise 
anything. She had a sort of numbed, dimmed 
feeling — a half darkness before her eyes, a chill 
at her heart. A sense of suffocation began to 
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oppress her, till, yielding to her old impulse to 
leave the house, she found her way down the 
stairs, and out into the park. The sun was 
sinking in a flood of purple and golden glory, 
but the poor girl was hardly conscicftis of the 
sunset. It seemed as if a strange phantasma- 
goria was passing before her. The garden, 
bathed in the brilliant light, the flowers and 
the trees, seemed to be a part of the phantas- 
magoria, and she had just sufficient common 
sense left to be conscious of her mental state, 
and to know that her greatest hope for the fu- 
ture would be in active exertion. 

"To-morrow," she thought, "the curtain 
rises on a new act of my life — I leave these 
scenes behind me for ever, and perhaps with 
them a part of the self I scorn. The majority 
of mankind have to struggle for their bread, 
and I thank heaven that I am likely to have 
to struggle for mine. The sort of work that 
would scarcely leave a moment for thinking, 
snatched, as it were, between pulse-throbs, 
would be the work for me." 

So she had answered the Dyneford ladies 
who came to condole with her, when the story 
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of the missing will had unloosed the tongues of 
the neighbourhood. Jocelyn had always been 
the spokeswoman on these occasions, when 
Mrs. Delmott, with childish persistency, insisted 
on admitting the visitors whom her daughters 
dreaded. 

" We must learn to be despised," she would 
say to her step-mother — "people are always 
despised when they are poor. These Dyneford 
people come to us to show their contempt ; it 
is just an easy way of gratifying their vanity," 
and to the horror of the outraged lady, she 
would touch upon the subject of their loss of 
property, even when there was not the slightest 
occasion to do so. 

" I have always thought I should rather like 
to be thrown upon my own resources," and, 
" We don't complain of the fate which comes to 
better people than ourselves," were speeches 
by which she had horrified Mrs. Delmott. 

" Yes," she said on another occasion, " it is 
perfectly true that we shall not have a penny 
either of us independently of our brother ; we 
must learn to live much more meagrely and 
humbjy." And then, giving a side-thrust at 
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her curious visitor — a little old lady who was 
said to have miserly tendencies — she added, 
" We must all learn to wean ourselves gradual- 
ly from the love of money, or we may bo 
snatched from it suddenly, like disappointed 
children." 

Her composure seemed so incomprehensible 
to those who noticed it, that of course they 
thought the whole thing acted and overdone. 
They pitied Miss Delmott for her self-confi- 
dence when she said, with an assumption of 
cheerfulness, 

" I don't care to have an easy, feather-bed 
existence. I have always longed after a wider 
sphere — more healthy occupation. Men must 
work, you know, and I don't see why they 
should keep the monopoly of everything that is 
wholesome to themselves ; women, according to 
my creed, should not weep, but work as weU.'^ 

" What does she call healthy occupation, poor 
girl?— going out governessing?" said one of 
her so-called friends, after taking tender leave 
of Mrs. Delmott. " She'll have to give up that 
queen-like way of hers. Nobody is likely to 
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take a governess who looks as if she expected 
homage to be paid her." 

The observation was just, and Jocelyn was 
soon to prove the truth of it. 

The last morning at Dyneford tried her 
strength to the utmost. Mrs. Delmott indulged 
in a shrieking hysterical fit, and in all her turns 
of capricious sorrow she loudly accused Jocelyn 
of want of sympathy with her grief. In the con- 
fusion that ensued Elsie was not missed, till 
Jocelyn found her an hour afterwards on one of 
the seats of the park — hot and flushed, with her 
hands clenched together.- She had forced her 
way out of the room which had become like a 
prison to her, and had gained — no one knew 
how — the steepest height of the park. From 
the hill on which she was seated she could see 
the piece of water, and the distant billowy trees, 
but the sight seemed to move her, and Jocelyn, 
a little alarmed at her burning cheeks and 
glittering eyes, led her gently back to the 
house, as she would have led a little child. She 
did not offer much remonstrance, for conversa- 
tion at this time seemed to be impossible to 
Elsie. But as she looked at the pale face, and 
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the Utile head bent down, with its rippling sun- 
fihine of golden hair, she was not only inclined 
to ciy with OtheUo, « Oh I the pity of it I" but 
she could have echoed more bitterly the words 
in Faust, '^ Oh I the beautiful world, thou hast 
destroyed it." 

Anything seemed to her preferable to these 
morbid thoughts. For always at this time, in her 
fierce battlings against fate, the question would 
recur to her, "What had Elsie donef Why 
had her innocent happiness been blasted in this 
manner?" It was a question which she could 
not answer, but she could keep it at arm's 
length. 

" I won't go moping about without doing any- 
thing," she had determined. And her determi- 
nation was stronger than ever when she saw 
the lodgings in London which Hugo had se- 
lected for them, in one of those " quiet locali- 
ties " in the suburbs, supposed to be exempt 
from din and bustle. 

" A place to drive one mad," thought Joce- 
lyn. And indeed any roar of carriages would 
have been preferable to the disturbance from 
German bands, barrel-organs, stray cats, and 
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street cries, to which they in this "sleepy- 
hollow " were occasionally exposed. The traffic 
was so limited that grass grew in the road — 
pianofortes in neighbouring houses were going 
from morning to night, double-knocks were 
80 startling that they seemed to jar on one's 
nerves, and whether it was on account of the 
gas-stokers, or of the gas companies, no one 
knew, but Percy Place in the evening was left 
in semi-darkness. The month of June had set 
in wet, so that what with the weather, the ab- 
sence of callers, and the general impression 
that the development of trades-unionism was 
going to lead everybody to strike, it was no 
wonder that Mrs. Delmott's spirits soon sank to 
zero. 

"Everything is so dear," was her constant 
lament ; " and I'm sure I do wonder that your 
brother is not ashamed. The allowance he 
makes to us is so ridiculously small." 

" At any rate, I need not count as one who 
needs any allowance," answered Jocelyn, at 
once seizing her opportunity, " and — who knows 
— perhaps I may do something to improve the 
position ?" 
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" Nonsense 1 Our position is such a ridicu- 
lously unpleasant one, I do not see how it can 
possibly b^ improved." 

** I know there is nothing worse than being 
well-born and poor, and to work for her living 
a woman must have courage ; but I think I am 
not a coward, and, as I told you, I like work." 

" How vulgarly you talk 1 I wish you would 
not be so fond of repeating that word * work,"* 
sighed Mrs. Delmott, in utter despair. 

" Would you rather have me one of that 
slatternly, helpless sort of girls, who are of no 
mortal good to the rest of their race? — who 
can't sew on a button, or cook a mutton-chop 
— and who have not a single idea in their 
heads T" 

"No, but that is the very thing, you are 
wanted at home," answered the poor lady, who 
had a sort of vague undefined idea that Hugo 
must stand in loco parentis to his sisters, and 
whose inertia was so great that she was already 
accustoming herself to the idea of her dreary 
life in Percy Place, where she could lie on the 
sofa and occupy herself with embroidery. But 
she would have liked Jocelyn to be always at* 
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home, to read novels aloud to her, and wind 
skeins of Berlin wool, now that Elsie's health 
might unfit her for such tasks. She had always 
wished her step -daughter, even at Dyneford, to 
keep her cleverness in the background — not be- 
cause she disliked Jocelyn, but because she in- 
stinctively felt that clever women are un- 
popular. And now she rebelled, with all the 
prejudices of caste, &om the idea of so near a 
relative engaging in what she called the " busi- 
ness " of teaching. Her heart revolted from the 
pounds, shillings, and pence part of the trans- 
action. Would it be possible for Joyce to 
haggle with people who supposed they were 
conferring a favour on her, and who might all the 
time be lower in the social grade than herself? 

Many angry discussions took place on the 
subject, for Mrs. Delmott felt as if Jocelyn was 
tyrannical and obtrusive in many of her plans 
for the future. 

" Surely you can leave it all to Hugo. If the 
worst comes to the worst you can appeal to 
him on the subject. Of course his father in- 
tended him to provide for us," she said sharply, 
as if to put an end to further altercation. 
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The girl's heart swelled, for though she had 
done her best to screen her brother, no one 
knew better than herself how miserably in- 
sufficient was the allowance he doled out for 
their support. For the trouble of the house- 
keeping fell upon Jocelyn, and no one else 
knew of the continual daily pinching which 
was involved in the attempt to reduce 
their expenditure to the modicum which Hugo 
grudgingly allowed them. She would not 
mention the struggle, and far less could she 
hint at the dread, which constantly tormented 
her, lest these meagre remittances should prove 
uncertain. But she felt the necessity for strain- 
ing every nerve, and not losing time in her ef- 
forts to assist. She had a theory that a wo- 
man's capacity must determine her success, and 
it was some time before she recognised that 
half her best gifts were of no definite market 
value. She could not, for instance, sell the 
writings which a few partial friends had been 
ready to admire. Some chips from her work- 
shop were ready to hand, scraps of poetry and 
unfinished essays-but she judged them ciiticaUy 
and burned them in disgust. To be sure she had a 
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number of ideas floating in solution, but it seemed 
to be hopeless to crystallize them into shape* 
" Art of all kind," she said to herself, " is suf- 
fering from the necessity of making clap-trap 
and unnatural endeavour do duty for real force 
and skill. I love art too much to add to the 
evil." No, there was nothing but teaching open 
to her, the forlorn hope for all the poverty- 
stricken of the sex ; and day after day she had, 
as she said, to eat "humble pie;" to try to 
drive bargains with employers, who in their 
turn expected her to lower her terms, for 
Jocelyn had set a high price on herself. 

" I will offer you," said a lady, who presided 
over a handsome establishment extravagantly 
furnished, if somewhat in the roturier style, 

"twenty-five pounds a year, which is higher 
than I ever gave before to a daily governess 
— most young people would not let such an 
opportunity slip." 

" I cannot take less than fifty," said Jocelyn, 
sweeping to the door, in the black dress, of 
which the crape trimmings could still bear in- 
spection. " It is gross," she said to herself" in- 
sulting in the extreme. She pays her foot- 
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man thirty. But I suppose I shall get case- 
hardened in time." 

She was growing irritable and discontented, 
sick at heart, and ready to. ask herself the ques- 
tion — which, sooner or later, may be put to the 
test. Why were not some other professions 
open to her sex? But she subdued the dis- 
content, and called at a bookseller's shop, where 
she was referred to another family, where hep 
services might be required. 

"Such a nice ladvT said the woman who 
presided over the counter, where Jocelyn 
glanced dreamily at the tempting books, re- 
minding herself that she could not afford to 
read, and was as completely cut off from com- 
munication with the intellectual of her kind as 
Fernandez might have been upon his desert 
island, — "such a nice-spoken lady — not at all 
proud — and so beautifully dressed I Religious, 
too, you know." 

And Jocelyn, too utterly out of heart to 
smile at the introduction, bent her steps to the 
new destination. Everything was handsome 
again, and this time in perfect taste, reminding 
her of the poverty associated with like elegant 
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tastes at her own lodgings, a few streets off. 
Poverty and idleness — ^how long could they 
keep together T The lady who entered was a 
gentlewoman in every sense of the word, with 
no full-blown, vulgar pretension in her de- 
meanour. She drew back with a little hesita- 
tion. 

" My servant told me ^I think there must 

be some mistake," said she, looking at Jocelyn. 

" That I had offered myself for your situa- 
tion as a governess," answered Jocelyn, repeat- 
ing the words like a lesson she had learnt by 
heart. 

*' There is no mistake," she thought, adding 
bitterly to herself with a shudder — " I am only 
one of those swarms of female ephemeras, who 
for their short span of dismal life must eat, 
drink, and sleep, and are forced to be govern- 
esses I No wonder that their abundance per- 
plexes political economists I" 

"Excuse me, you look so superior to the 
position." 

" If I look proud," said Jocelyn, " it is the 
force of evil habit, for pride no longer suits my 
station. But I confess I am trying to get occu- 
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pation becauBe I wish my sister to have the 
laxaries to which she has been accustomed.** 

*' And what can jon undertake 1^ asked her 
listener, doubtfully. "You look very young, 
and my daughters are advanced ; I have two, 
at the ages of fourteen and fifteen, and I am of 
course particular about accomplishments." 

"I suppose/' thought Jocelyn, still a little 
bitterly, " that, if I let out my own deficiencies, 
and throw myself on her mercy, I shall lose all 
chance of the situation ; yet, for once, I will try 
— ^I am sick of untruth." And she said aloud, 

" I think I ought to tell you that I have not 
been trained to supply a certain definite de- 
mand. I know a little French and German, I 
can play classical music, and have painted a 
good deal, but I have had no experience in 
teaching." 

*'Ohl" said her listener, rather taken aback, 
and with a smile which her innate courtesy en- 
deavoured to make polite. " It is one thing to 
have knowledge, and another to be able to im- 
part it. I have always been used to such ex- 
perienced governesses. About music, for 
instance, — ^it is execution which I care about; 
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nothing but brilliant playing goes down in a 
drawing-room now. And then," she continued, 
glad of another excuse, " I don't care about 
German; but it is a pity you don't know 
Italian — it is so useful for singing." 

"I could easily get up Italian; I know 
enough already to understand my own songs. 
And if you do not think me sufficiently ^efficient 
in accomplishments — why, accomplishments can 
be studied with the assistance of a master," 
answered Jocelyn, with a little of her natural 
hauteur. " But I have studied and thought on 
a good many subjects, and, if you wish your 
daughters to be trained to think for themselves, 
and to lay in a foundation of useful knowledge, 
I hope you will overlook my technical defi- 
ciencies, and consider that I will promise to do 
my best to fit myself for what is really a higher 
and more important duty." 

" I am by no means anxious that my daugh- 
ters should think for themselves ; I prefer that 
they should be useful and domestic," answered 
the mother, looking a little offended. " Intel- 
lect is often a term of reproach to a woman ; 
and, in these days, the supposed enlargement 

VOL. U. I 
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of a girl's mind too often leads her to form the 
most dangerous opinions." 

" Religions opinions, do you mean ? You pay 
an ill compliment to religion, madam, if you 
think it cannot bear investigation," said Jocelyn, 
unable to remember prudence. "And do you 
really suppose that the duties of a wife and 
mother can be better accomplished by un- 
educated than educated women? Do you 
think it will be possible for you to mould your 
daughters to one ideal of your own, so as to 
preclude the development and growth which 
are amongst the laws of nature?" 

She had got upon her favourite hobby, and 
had forgotten where she was, whilst she was 
speaking with the argumentative, energetic 
excitability of which Lyle Fenwick, by his 
badinage, had attempted to cure her, and which 
had sometimes brought her into odium in the 
old days at Dyneford. No wonder that she 
seemed to her listener to be "uppish" and 
" pedantic." 

"I do not think we shall suit each other," 
said the lady, speaking coldly and rising— a 
little haughtily in her turn. " I wish you well, 
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but it is unnecessary for me to continue the 
conversation." 

And Jocelyn felt that she had made a grave 
mistake, and was more really humiliated, when 
she was bowed out of that drawing-room, than 
she had been even when apparently worsted 
by her inferiors. 

" It will not do," she said, when she left the 
house. "I should never do for a governess I 
When I am so weak as to be fretted by little 
things like these — shadows, vagaries — ^how 
should I be able to bear it ? It is the way of 
the world. The weakest and the poorest always 
have to give in. The one who is dependent 
always has to yield, and may as well do it with 
a good grace at once. But I could not always 
yield. I have not got it in me. I should be 
like a porcupine, with all its spines out. Ah I 
perhaps it is as well for me to find out my mis- 
take in time. For even if I did succeed in 
getting an engagement, it would be a sort of 
hopeless struggle for me which I ought never 
to have undertaken." 

From this time she surrendered an idea which 
she had entertained of applying for introduc- 

i2 
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tions to some of her Other's friends in London. 
'^ It would be like asking their assistance/' she 
thought ; and her pride rebelled against it. 
She determined to leave them alone rather than 
be patronized by them. 

Even the bravest heart possesses no talisman 
of success. And Jocelyn, who had latterly- 
strained herself to the uttermost, did not pos- 
* sess a physique which could bear a continued 
strain without breaking. She was beginning 
for the first time to realize what poverty really 
meant. She saw her monstrous delusions! 
Her delirium was dissipated, and she shuddered 
at the thought of the abyss which had opened 
between herself and all whom she had formerly 
called friends. It would be only wearisome to 
chronicle how she waited for other openings 
which might save her from being dependent 
upon Hugo — how she suffered in body as well as 
in mind, and how at last she began diligently to 
practise at a neighbouring music-seller's, with 
the hope of fitting herself for performing in 
public that classical music which the last-men- 
tioned lady had spoken of so contemptuously. 
She did not speak of the plan to Mrs. Delmott 
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or Elsie — it would be simply puerile and ridicu- 
lous, she thought, to listen to their objections, 
when she was grasping at every means for self- 
help. And it was hopeless to expect to receive 
sympathy from the widow. There were times 
when she even wondered if Mrs. Delmott felt 
compassion for her own daughter. Yet it was 
difficult for her to imagine such an absolute 
egotism as that which could ignore the suffer- 
ings of one so uncomplaining and so gentle. 

" Even in savage times," thought Jocelyn to 
herself, " one would have thought that such in- 
difference would have been absolutely impossi- 
ble." 

There was certainly little that was defined 
about Elsie's illness. It was impossible to 
grapple with a sort of chronic weakness that 
manifested itself in fainting fits, which became 
frequently alarming in the length of their 
duration. 

Yet Elsie had been so comparatively bloom- 
ing when the seeds of this delicacy had not 
shown themselves, and so full of spirits only a 
few months before, that it seemed, Jocelyn 
sometimes thought, as she leant over the worn 
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figure of her sister lying motionless on the sofa, 
as if the past time or the present must be a 
delusive dream. For the past had become 
so thoroughly a part of her experience, and 
every event in it seemed to have happened 
so long ago, that she could not compare it in 
any way with the torturing present. 

Elsie never alluded to the events at Dyne- 
ford. Only once she had spoken of them, when 
Jocelyn, in her impatience, had made another 
effort to force her way between the doors which 
bar the ^^ secret chambers of the heart." 

*^ Leave me alone," she said gently and firm- 
ly ; " you are mistaken if you think I let myself 
brood over anything; my trouble is nothing 
compared with the trouble of others. I shall get 
used to it in time.'' 

After this the elder sister did not venture to 
interfere. And indeed there was such a new 
dignity, such a sedateneg^ in the composure of 
Elsie's manner, that sometimes it seemed as if 
hers was the triumph, and she did not any longer 
dwell in a mortal atmosphere. 

"Ahl" thought Jocelyn to herself, "the 
wings have unfolded before we even suspected 
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their secret existence. And I, as well as Lyle 
—I was so ready to condemn her for her childish 
mirth, her simple and innocent pleasures, never 
guessing how the frivolity would fall away 
from her like a discarded garment. Such a 
change seems inconsistent with her former 
character. Yet, consistency or inconsistency^ 
what do we mean by the words when we know 
so little of the hidden life of each other ? What 
a horrible quagmire I, with all my belief in my 
own firmness, have fallen into I — and she, who 
has been so sorely tried — how nobly she has 
come out of it ? I suppose I was guilty of a 
misconstruction, though not a wilful one — God 
knows it was not 1" 

And Jocelyn, who prided herself on seldom 
weeping, sat down, dry-eyed as usual, to write 
to her brother, and implore him to come to her 
without delay, that she might consult him on 
the subject of Elsie's health. 

" How entirely I have changed — ^how weak I 
have grown 1" she thought, as, for the first 
time, the blinding tears rose, and blistered the 
paper. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TTUGO answered Jocelyn's letter in person. 
"■"■• He could not help doing so. Sinoe it had 
been tacitly admitted that his wife and the 
visitors who frequented his house were no fit 
associates for his refined and particular sisters, 
and since no pleasant social amenities could 
take place between the modest lodgings in 
Percy Place, and the flaunting West-end estab- 
lishment over which Mrs. Hugh Delmott pre- 
sided, it was an understood thing that he 
himself should respond to every important 
communication. 

But his visits were no longer a matter of plea- 
sure to Jocelyn. She was conscious of a strange 
new feeling of repulsion, a throb of resentment, 
which could not be repressed, whenever she saw 
her brother, and which would have been more ex- 
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cusable to herself had Hugo shown any elation, 
any triumph at the fact that he held the game 
hand, and had her in his power. On the con- 
trary, he looked prematurely old and dispirited. 
He had grown a thicker moustache, which con- 
cealed his upper Up, as if he wished to disguise 
the alteration in his appearance ; and a little 
pity mingled with her natural indignation as 
he said irritably, 

" I am here to do the best I can ; but what 
is the use of sending for me 1 I am drained on 
every side ; you do not know what 1 have to 
bear. She is always clamouring for money, and 
wiU bring the bailiffe about me yet." 

" Sfie ? — you mean your wife ? Why don't you 
tell her the truth — that, if you seem to be rich, 
you are not really so T" 

" Tell her 1 She heard all that humbug about 
the will, and has got it into her selfish head 
that if I am sole heir, she is at liberty to make 
ducks and drakes of the money." 

*' You mean that she wishes to grind us down 
to beggary ?" asked Jocelyn, slowly, but with 
an ominous red spot beginning to flame on 
either cheek. 
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^^ I suppose that in time, if I can't keep her 
in order, she will do what she can to limit the 
allowance/' he answered, unwillingly. 

And then Jocelyn turned towards him, clench-' 
iug her hands. 

^ It is just what I expected," she exclaimed, 
with one of those bursts of explosive anger 
which swept away all her thoughts of prudence 
whenever they got the better of her — "just what 
I expected. I might have known that your 
good resolutions would vanish Uke the morning 
dew, and that a nature like yours would be 
let down the inclined plane in the most rapid 
way possible — easily sliding to the lowest depth 
of degradation I Oh, you will tell me you are 
not naturally cruel, when you oppress women 
who are helpless ; but Heaven knows, if yon 
are not, it is only because the vice of cruelty is 
modified by your incorrigible laziness. You are 
cruel because you are idle, and have no strength 
to assert yourself; for even now, if you choose, 
you might begin life afresh. You might en- 
deavour to crowd out the evil with good. K 
you could not redeem the past — and I don't 
pretend you could — you know that the present 
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at least might be repaired. But no, you prefer 
to make excuses for your crime, as if it were a 
fatal and irretrievable disaster — a thing for 
which you are to be pitied, an accident which 
might happen to anyone. You would say to 
me now, JL suppose, that we are the victims of 
peculiar circumstances, against which it would 
be in vain for either of us to struggle. Oh 
that I were a man, that I could defy you as you 
deserve! — that I could brave all the conse- 
quences, and tell you from my soul how I abhor 
your actions ! If you wish me to keep my 
promise, why don't you put the seas between 
us? Seek your future any where but where I 
have to meet you. Don't compel me to breathe 
the same air, or, in spite of myself, I must di- 
vulge your hateful secret — ^I shaU be forced to 
do it, to protect Elsie and her mother." 

She stopped, literally panting, and he said» 
mimicking her excited attitude, 

"How tragical you look when you go into 
heroics I Bistori or Rachel would never have 
equalled you 1 Do you know how perfectly it 
suits your style? Those flashing orbs — ^those 
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extended arms I I really can hardly help ad- 
miring you," 

If she allowed him to get into his old banter- 
ing style, she felt she should be worsted, and 
i^he tried to control her passion, as she shrank 
away from him to the furthest comer of the 
room. 

"Ohl Hugo/' she said, "I am so bitterly 
ashamed for you I What a heart of flint you 
must have, not to be touched by any appeals. 
I have thought over that wicked oath you com- 
pelled me to take, and it would be merely 
childish of me to think myself bound by it, con- 
sidering the circumstances. How dare you 
pretend that I am in your power — you whom I 
have done my best to serve t I would defy you 
to do your worst — to break Elsie's heart by 
cruel tales about me. I would trumpet your deeds 
right out before the world, if it would do any 
good. But what good could it do ? The pro- 
perty has gone, Dyneford has been let into the 
hands of strangers — and 1 daresay in a short time 
you will be again laden with debt. Oh, I thought 
I knew before what ' difficulties ' and * embar- 
rassments ' meant, but I had never the faintest 
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idea of being in such a miserable plight. Why- 
did I keep silence ? Too late I see my mistake. 
I had better have spoken out when they were 
looking for the will — even if you had been 
branded as a criminal by my speech. My 
forbearance has been wasted on your callous 
heart." 

" Some of your hyperboles and extravagances 
are decidedly amusing," he said. " You always 
had a comical way of making serious matters 
out of trifles. By-and-by you will think differ- 
ently. When you are a dear old maiden lady, 
with these ascerbities toned down, we shall 
have you saying, piously, that you hope I have 
sown my wild oats, that I was a mere boy 
when these thmgs happened, and it is your 
duty to forgive me." 

" Never 1" she answered, passionately. " The 
bitterness of the recollection shall never be 
made easy to you ; your unreal, self-deceiving 
state shaU never be humoured by my assist- 
ance. Sown your wild oats, indeed I — what a 
sickening creed is that which supposes the sow- 
ing of evil deeds to be the proper prelude to a 
manly life ! Sown them ! — ^yes," she added to 
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herself, with a shudder, ''jnst as the enemy 
fiowed the tares which sprang up into rank 
growth in a single night, never to be gathered 
up, except in a loathsome bundle, to be purged 
by fire. ITiat is what we both have done, I as 
well as you, because from your childhood I backed 
you up whenever you were wrong. And now, 
for the first time, I am learning the bitter mean- 
ing of sin, and learning it at the expense of 
constant torture. Shall I ever be rid of it, I 
wonder? Ah! now if I tried to write, mine 
would be strange poetry. People would fling 
it away from them, for I should harp so as to 
nauseate them on one theme. How every crime 
destroys Eden I — every fault is as the apple 
thrown into the garden of the Hesperides — aitd 
every innocent person must breathe an atmo- 
sphere tainted by the guilty I'' 

She was too deep in her own sad thoughts 
to notice the expression of his face, or she 
might have been less positive that he was de- 
void of feeling. He was only capable of ban- 
tering, she thought, from the idea she was be- 
ginning to form of his character. She httle 
knew how he was wrestling with the violence 
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of his thoughts, how his whole frame was be- 
ginning to quiver and shake with the effort 
which he made at self-restraint, and how he 
could have railed at her, and reviled her, if it 
had not been for that vehement effort. She 
herself had stopped breathless and exhausted, 
after pouring the vials of her wrath on him, 
and she little suspected how his angry words 
were ready to follow like the flash when the 
flint and steel meet. She was somewhat sur- 
prised when he said, after a pause, 

" Have you done ? I am used to your abuse 
— to your perfect tirades — yet perhaps I can 
finish this one for you. Go on and tell me I 
am the most contemptible and the meanest 
scoundrel that you ever came in contact with — 
that I can never again expect to associate with 
respectable men — that you cannot even pity 
me, for I am beneath your pity. You can't 
make more of my miserable life and my 
hopeless future than I am perfectly ready to 
make of it myself. I do believe that I am the 
most horribly unfortunate wretch who ever 
lived upon this earth. All seem leagued 
together to destroy me. I married a woman 
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whom I loved, and already she is separated 
from me. I did not tell you that she had lefb 
me, and that I was glad to be rid of her, for I 
had seen through her gauds, and paint, and 
rubbish, and found that I had married one 
whom the very rogues scoffed at, though I was 
bound to allow money for her separate main- 
tenance, because I thought it would add to 
your troubles, and that you would feel for me. 
But I am mightily mistaken. I was imbecile 
indeed when I imagined that you cared for me. 
It is nothing to you that I feel already as if I 
had lived a dozen Uves-you can't resist a wo- 
man's impulse to insult a man who is down. 
You imagine, don't you, that I live in hourly 
dread of discovery, that I tremble at your 
threatenings ; but I tell you you are mistaken. 
It is your delight to blacken me, but nobody 
will believe you. They got over the old man 
when he was dying, after he, in a fit of temper, 
had pretended to throw me off ; and then they 
cozened him into leaving every penny away 
from the rightful heir. It was robbery — sheer, 
diabolical robbery, and I was determined to 
have justice when I righted myself. I am 
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above being troubled by your passionate invec- 
tives. The fact is, if you really torment your- 
self with such senseless scruples — if you dwell 
so exclusively upon one idea, you will be in 
danger of becoming a monomaniac. And you 
can't hurt me — that is an absurd idea. I shall 
soon have little left of the payment I received 
from the sale of Dyneford ; I am sick of myself, 
sick of the world, and of the failure of all my 
projects to help you. No one cares for me, and 
there is nothing left worth living for. There 
has always been a vile combination against me, 
and I am the most unutterably miserable of any 
of you." 

" No wonder," she answered, trying to calm 
herself, and yet conscious of the blood throb- 
bing to her fingers' ends. " I challenge you to 
tell me how you have made away with our 
father's remaining property, how much has 
been wasted on your wife's foolish pleasures, 
how much has been gambled away, or appro- 
priated for your debts." 

*' Categorical and sublime," he said, recur- 
ring to his old hard tone of defiance, " exquisite 
language for a lady to adopt to a poor^evil 
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like myself, who is doing his best to provide 
for his relations. I wash my hands of everyone 
of you from this day ; you must confess to Elsie, 
and make it all straight between Fenwick and 
her, and then she will be able to provide for 
her mother and herself. Tell her she must 
choose between marriage or starvation, and see 
if that does not quickly bring her to her senses." 

"So that is your new little plot, is it!" 
answered Jocelyn, with forced composure. 
" The idea of your calculating on my being 
induced to take a part in such a conspiracy I 
I suppose it would be in vain to appeal to you 
by Elsie's suflferings, or to ask you to see her, 
with lips and cheeks as pale now as faded 
flowers. I dare not tell her how little Lyle 
Fenwick deserved her. But you know as well 
as I do I have nothing to confess." 

" Please yourself ; but don't blame me ; re- 
member it is you who have cast me off, and 
don't deny you are a monomaniac. It will be 
your own fault if you starve, waiting for me to 
come home again, a Croesus, from the Colonies ; 
for if you do you must remember it is you who 
sent me there," he answered with a hollow 
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laugh, flinging his sister away from him as she 
tried to come nearer to him when he took his 
leave of her. 

" Elsie will die," she pleaded, with her pride 
suddenly collapsing. "Elsie is dying already 
by inches. If it were not out of pity for her, do 
you think I would ever have lowered myself to 
take your money V 

" Nonsensical farrago I " he exclaimed, with 
one of his old sneers, " you have learnt it all by 
rote. Elsie is more likely to live than I am. 
She'll live to attend all our funerals yet. And 
if being charitable and forgiving makes a woman 
a saint, you are the most accomplished saint I 
ever heard of yet," he added, as he burst away 
from her, lashing his heart into madness. 

He was "terribly savage," as he acknow- 
ledged to himself, as he burst into the street, 
endeavouring in vain to recover his equani- 
mity, and reproaching himself a little for his 
conduct to his sister. He had gone to Jocelyn 
with something nearer repentance than he had 
ever experienced before. But the repentance 
had been of short duration, and he left her 
with his heart goaded into frenzy. It was well 
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that hiB sister could not see the result of her 
passionate reproaches, as with clenched hands 
and pale face he fought the battle with the 
demon which possessed him, and vainly attempt- 
ed to exorcise it. The noise and clatter of the 
streets and the cool green of the park, did little 
to restore him. But on the following day, as 
he reminded himself, he was bound on a visit 
to Paris, and to the pleasures of Paris "the 
beautiful," he trusted as a restorative. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A BOUT a fortnight afterwards, on a night 
-^ early in the month of August, the caf^s 
and restaurants were lit up on the Boulevards. 
Not the Boulevards of Strasbourg, Sevastopol 
or Hausmann, — memorials at that time of the 
glory of the Empire, — ^but the Boulevards par 
excellence^ the time-honoured institution towards 
which, as it has been said, the eyes and steps of 
every devout Parisian are always turning as to 
a Mecca — the Boulevards where the pulses of 
Paris beat fastest, and where business alternates 
with feverish pleasure. On the evening in 
question, Hugh Delmott, as he had always been 
called in London, or Albert Baynham, as he 
chose for special purposes to style himself in 
Paris, was following with slow steps the crowd 
of busy idlers which had gathered somewhere 
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from the direction of the Rue Lafitte, and was 
encumbering the broad pavement, and even 
streaming into the roadway, in defiance of the 
careless driving of reckless voituriers. 

Paris, even at this season of the year, seemed 
to the young man who called himself Albert 
Raynham, to be the best place in the world to 
heal such wounds as those which he had incur- 
red. He did not want to think; and at the 
time of which I write, when the Emperor's star 
was in the ascendant (long before the fatal 
Ollivier ministry was dreamt of, when Jules 
Favre was but an obscure Radical, and Gam- 
betta a briefless barrister), the ideas of luxurious 
idleness suggested by the Boulevards were 
exactly calculated to keep out thought. For 
the past fortnight Raynham had indulged in a 
series of bewildering dissipations — of a cheap 
and second-rate kind, for his resources were 
becoming slender — as the best means of helping 
himself to forget the past. The flash and bus- 
tle of the Paris world, overpowering as a sud- 
den " glare of light," had proved at first to be 
a welcome relief from the sun-baked streets and 
somewhat monotonous squares of London. And 
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even now when the idlers of the Champs 
Elys6es had deserted the capital for Biarritz, 
when glittering equipages were no longer to be 
seen in the Bois de Boulogne, and where the 
Magazins and the dresses were daily becoming 
less attractive, — ^the Bohemian side of Paris life 
remained with all its fascinations. 

Mere brain-work, as the doctors tell us, seldom 
kills a man unless the heart and nerves be brought 
into play. And though Baynham had refrained 
from working his brain, and did not even trou- 
ble himself with the speculations of the Petite 
Bourse, he felt wan and ill enough at times to 
be glad to drink absinthe, and snfficiently mis- 
erable to be thankful to recreate himself with 
light-hearted bonvivants at the restaurants. He 
knew nothing of flying reports or vague 
rumours of discontent. He took no heed of 
piquant stories or of political canards. He only 
sought for pleasurable excitement, hoping it 
might help him to drown the memory of the 
past. And so on the previous night he had 
been present at an extra bal-masqtie impro- 
vised out of the usual season at the Opera 
House, and had stood listlessly looking on. 
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gaining for himself the character of a satamine 
Englishman, and forgetting that he should be 
expected to play the rdle of beau garfoUf as he 
hatched a genuine outburst of thorough-going 
frivolous Parisian Ufe. That it was shameless 
and scandalous enough to compromise him, he 
thought little and cared less. He could not be 
said to take a part in the proceedings as Mrith 
an absent air he stood watching the fiends, 
satyrs, goblins, and clowns who disported their 
attractions under the gaslights for the benefit of 
gaping mobs and pretty ouwrihes from the fau- 
bourgs, and who were now blending with 
debutantes concealed by the mask and close 
domino, or regaling themselves with bumpers of 
creaming champagne. 

The scene had somehow disgusted the lad. 
He was in no humour for the merriment, for the 
crackHng dialogue, or the aerial dresses of the 
company. He did not dance, but had recourse 
as usual to his comforting absinthe, whilst epicu- 
rean groups pointed their jokes at him, making 
themselves merry concerning his air of stoic phi- 
losophy ; and pert wearers of dominos made re- 
marks on his finely-cut nostrils, and the thick 
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moustache which was several shades darker than 
his hair. 

** II a bien Fair d'un noble, il ne rit que du 
bout des dents, et ne danse que du bout des 
pieds," he heard one of them saying. 

" Pourquoi est-ce qu'il vient au bal, ce pauvre 
monsieur ? 9a ne I'amuse pas du tout." 

"II n'est que triste," chimed in another, "il 
faudra bien qu'il est amoureux." 

fie heard no more, but shifted his position. 
The badinage was more than he could bear in 
his present humour. But as he intended to 
" go in " for the whole thing, he concluded his 
revels by spending one of his last remaining 
sovereigns at the usual supper at the Maison 
Dor6e, sauntering homewards afterwards to 
snatch necessary slumber at a late hour in the 
morning. But whether it was the stoic philo- 
sophy which made him think scorn of the 
bold Bacchantes, the haunting recollections 
which were continually recurring to him, or 
the effect of the absinthe, he did not know ; 
only he felt unusually ill; his pulses were 
throbbing, and his head aching, as it had often 
ached lately, since that miserable parting from 
the one person who cared for him in this world. 
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He had vainly attempted to relieve the pain hj 
his usual evening stroll ; he had paced, now in 
the direction of the Tuileries, and now of the 
Madeleine, and was returning, with slower steps 
than usual, to his hotel, near a favourite restau- 
rant on the Boulevards. It was a beautiful night, 
but he was too weary to take heed of the Paris- 
ian paradise through which he was passing ; he 
scarcely noticed the little tables set out on the 
broad pavement, unterfreiem Himmelf with coffee 
and ices, — ^the glittering shops, the merry 
crowds, or the twinkling glasses, and still less 
the quiet stars which were beginning to shine 
overhead. If he thought of anything at all, it 
was of the orgies of the previous night, and the 
scum which had seethed to the surface of the 
same Parisian paradise ; but be was not yet able 
to reason about it. 

As he entered his hotel, the concierge came 
forward, and, after receiving instructions to 
bring coffee and liqueurs, the man gave him the 
key of his apartment — a room au quatrUme^ 
selected for purposes of economy, but with a 
good look-out, on account of its height. As he 
fumbled for the key on his bunch, the concierge 
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remarked that a lady was waiting upstairs who 
had inquired for Monsieur. 

" What could you be thinking of, to admit 
her?" Hugo asked, with an angry oath, in- 
stinctively thinking of the ladies in costumes 
like ballet-dresses, and the relaxing atmosphere 
of the Golden House. 

He was not yet a philosopher, and was never 
likely to be one ; but the remembrance of his 
unhappy marriage had kept him from admiring 
those specimens of beauty. 

'^Madame would take no refusal; she said 
Monsieur would be charmed to see her. Ma- 
dame must be very fond of Monsieur to take 
the trouble to mount all those stairs," was the 
concierge^s apparently polite reply to the Eng- 
lishman's angry imprecation. 

But the fellow shrugged his shoulders, and 
there was an offensive grin on his face when, to 
save the necessity for a disagreeable altercation, 
Hugo went unwillingly in search of his visitor. 

" Whoever the woman is, I must get rid of 
her at once ; I am determined not to tolerate 
this impertinence," he muttered to himself, as 
he opened the door of his apartment. 
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A lamp was burning dimly on the table, 
which threw an indistinct light oyer a room 
furnished in rather a showy style, with gilding 
and mirrors, and with abundant statuettes. 
There was a portUre over the door, an ormolu 
clock on the mantelpiece, and a thick Persian 
carpet on the floor. At first sight, the room 
seemed to be empty, for there was no one re- 
clining on the velvet couches, or sitting on the 
comfortable-looking chairs ; but near the open 
window was a rustle of ribbons— a frou-frou of 
silk, as the wind stirred the rather elaborate 
draperies of a woman who was seated on a red- 
cushioned window-seat which commanded a 
view into the street. The flowing outlines of her 
figure seemed to be familiar to the man who 
called himself Albert Baynham, but he started 
back in dismay as the face was suddenly turned 
to him, and its owner said, 

" Hugo I" 

There was something in the sound of the 
voice, and something in the face— beautiful ex- 
ceedingly in that indistinct light, with its 
glowing eyes dilating, and its expression, 
which had once proved haunting as a Medusa's 
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to the unfortunate lad — which recalled one of 
the former occasions when he had first seen her. 
Hardly a year ago I Was it possible ? Whole 
aeons of suffering seemed to be crowded into 
the time. Hardly a year ago since he had seen 
her thus, after the play was oyer in which she 
had acted) and when her voice had seemed to 
have an intoxicating softness I Grandly 
beautiful she had seemed to him then ; but he 
remembered, with a bitter laugh, that, at that 
time, he had been but little acquainted with the 
varioKs resources of the hairdresser's art. 
What did it matter to him then that she was 
ten years his senior, or that the crimson dress 
which fell round her in long glistening folds, 
and the diamonds which flashed upon her arms, 
were mementoes of his boyish extravagance, 
purchased with money which he could only 
obtain on credit? It seemed right that the 
diamonds should flash a tribute to the superior 
brilliancy of her eyes, which of course owed 
nothing to the assistance of belladonna. Ah I 
he remembered it all too well now, how — no 
doubt on purpose — she had leant heavily on his 
arm, and how a tress of her dusky hair, which 
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brushed his cheek, had made the place swim 
before his dazzled eyes, and sent the blood like 
fire through his veins. Pity, he thought now, 
in his dearly-bought wisdom, that he did not 
see, as he poured forth his desperate words of 
love, the look of triumph which must have 
flashed for an instant at least from beneath her 
downcast eyelids. That look would surely 
bave told that she had won her game; but 
would it also have told of the dark secrets 
which she ought never to have attempted to 
share with him ? He was so deep in thought 
that he started again as she rose and placed 
her hand on his arm. Then he shrank away 
firom her, the more bitterly from the remem- 
brance of the time when her touch had been 
different to him from the touch of any other 
human being. 

" Cest haut chez vous," she said, with an air 
of making herself at home. "Ce n'est pas 
que je m'en plaigne ; quelques 6tages k grimper 
ne me font pas peur." And then, as he did not 
answer, she continued, hardening at once, 
^'What is it, mon cherf — you are bizarre as 
6ver I Have you really got over your penchant 
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for me ? — you who troubled me so much with 
your declarations of level Ah I you wanted to 
get away from me because I seemed to grow 
^g^y* because I looked wretched, because I was 
sick of a strange wasting illness. Is it not so ? 
But I am better, and have found you again. 
Vraiment^ mon cher^ if you wanted to hide your- 
self, you should not go to a hal masque-— jou 
should deny yourself those little indulgencies, 
you should hide as you do now, always au 
qiuztrihmei' and she burst into a fit of harsh, 
irritating laughter. "Ahl" she continued, as 
he persisted in silence, "I told you I should 
track you whenever I chose to do so, and you 
see I am as good as my word. And though 
you do live au quatrikne^ you have the same 
grand seigneur style — Ciel ! I will venture to say 
you can manage to spend 1" 

** I gave you money to leave me. What is it 
you want I Do you wish for a higher bribe ? 
Do you take me for a Midas, to turn everything 
to gold?" he asked coldly at last, receding 
further from her. 

She saw the shrinking movement, and seated 
herself again in the window seat. 
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" Peste^ man cher^ you are mistaken — I want 
nothing at all," she answered sneeringly — 
" nothing but to remain in my own home com- 
fortably. London may be a fine place, but it is 
tristSf very triste — I prefer my new home — my 
proper one, with you /" 

"Come away from that window," he said, 
**' it would be a fatal fall from there. I wonder 
what possessed them to put a cushion in such a 
place? But of course they never intended the 
window to be open at the bottom," he added, 
with a shudder, as his eye marked the depth 
into the street beneath. 

" It was something to amuse me — to pass the 
time till you returned. We sat at the window 
so often in my own country," she answered, a 
little sadly; "and I am quite used to it. I 
opened it to breathe. It is not often you are 
80 careful of me. Come, you have offered 
me no refreshment. I tell you I have migrainer 

" Do you remember our bargain ?" he asked, 
sternly. 

" I know nothing about bargains," she said, 
laughing again. *' You gave me money, and I 
took it ; you gave me paper, and I signed it. I 
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Was obedient for once, like your milk-and-water 
Englishwomen. But 1 know nothing of what 
you chose to put upon the paper. What does 
it say in your country ?" she added, with su- 
preme contempt — "you can't make the mare 
drink when you have got her to the water. 
And I am obstinate as that mare. Tiens, mon 
-chevy what would you have ? You took me for 
better for worse — even your Church, as they say, 
taught you that." 

"I have no doubt you want money, and I 
would give you money if I had it," he answered 
savagely ; " but I am ruined to the figure of some 
hundreds of pounds. It is you who have ruined 
me, and you know it. Half my little property 
was staked before I had it, and now, if I could 
sell the most precious things I have, I could not 
even pay off my creditors, to say nothing of 
your demands." 

There was a pause, during which the distant 
sound of the conversations in the street below, 
pitched in a merry Eabelaisian key, seemed at 
intervals to reach their ears. 

He repented of the fierceness of his tone as 
soon as he had answered her, and noticed the 
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terrible darkness which stole over her lace. 
But the remembrance of his last interview with 
Jocelyn, of the innocent sister who might die 
for want of the money which had been squan- 
dered by his wife, and of the futility of the 
guilt which he had incurred for her sake, had 
added bitterness to the speech which now he 
regretted. For if his wife had begun by being 
incredulous and sarcastic, she now believed for 
the first time in his ruin, and relaxed into 
seriousness and utter disdain. 

" You persecuted me with your attentions," 
she said, with her great eyes dilating. *' You 
persuaded me to leave the stage ; you pretend- 
ed to introduce me to a life of happiness and 
freedom. Traitor — hypocrite, who told me you 
loved me well — ^who persuaded me to give up 
everything for you, and for a time to think my- 
self happy. Of course I spent money lavishly. 
I thought I had a right to do so. But I soon 
woke from my dream," she added, with her old 
harsh laugh, " and found that the hero of my 
romance was a blackleg, an adventurer, aad 
that the stigma of public disgrace was upon 
him already. Hein I — he had not a feeling of 
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honour or generosity. He was the worst 
specimen of his dull nation — he was a human 
brute r 

"You are a kind wifel" he said, with his 
eyes glittering with passion, His face was 
ashy pale, and he had advanced a step nearer 
to her, instinctively seizing a water caraffe 
which was on the table, and looking as if he 
meant to dash it in her face. Then, apparently 
thinking better of his intention, he put it down 
again, and tried to govern himself, listening as 
she continued : 

" You know that you treated me as a worth- 
less incumbrance — that you have forced me 
from one wretched place to another — and that 
you would even now deny me the necessaries 
of life. I meant to have led a better life, but 
it was you who hardened my nature — ^who made 
me seek for revenge — who roused my hatred 
and contempt 1 Ay, and I will revenge myself 
upon you to the uttermost. I have seen your 
father's housekeeper, who was paid to keep 
your secret, but she let it out to me — and I " 

She was afraid to finish the sentence, for his 
form seemed to have dilated, and his eyes blazed 
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with aDger. He moved a step towards her^ 
his band uplifted again as if to strike. Did he 
strike her ? — or was it the look of fury in his 
face that suddenly daunted her, and made her 
fling herself back — forgetting where she was ? 
He never could answer these questions to the 
day of his death. There was no struggle — 
only one faint effort to regain her footings 
then a cry of frenzied agony which seemed ta 
echo through the house, and then — one breath- 
less second) and he heard no more. His blood 
froze — and he felt as if his own soul was about 
to be wrenched from his body. 

In that breathless second " it " had begun and 
ended — " it," as he always afterwards called it 
in a horror-stricken whisper — and in the inter- 
val which followed his impulse was for flight. 
He did not stop to think that by that flight 
he might settle the odium of the deed upon 
himself for ever, and would most undoubtedly 
intensify the suspicious ckcumstances against 
him. There Avere suspicious circumstances 
enough, he remembered, as it was, and he had 
that instinctive horror of being tried by French 
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law which seeniB natural to every man who has 
been born and bred on English soil. In that 
one short interval he listened to the noise in 
the street. The sound of the overturning of a 
table on the pavement beneath — the anxious, 
eager voices — the exclamations of horror, and 
then he remembered the existence of a back- 
staircase to the house, and under cover of the 
darkness he fled down the stairs. The back 
doorway opened into a deserted yard, from 
whence he easily found his way into a part of 
Paris which was unfamiliar to his eyes, badly 
paved, badly lighted, and crowded by the 
dwellings of the poorer inhabitants. Still, 
without looking behind, he fled. He seemed to 
be in a sort of nightmare as he threaded his 
way with quick steps in the direction of the 
suburbs. The blood boiled in his veins and 
there was a sensation as if of hammering on 
his brains, but otherwise he was scarcely 
conscious of feeling. Nothing seemed to 
have been strong enough or vital enough 
about him to survive the frenzy of that terri- 
ble moment. Once only in the course of the 
night he paused, waiting a few minutes for 
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shelter under cover of an archway, and wonder- 
ing dimly if it would not be better that a pistol- 
shot should put an end at once to his miserable 
existence ; and then again he started up, with 
the impulse of fleeing from the shame which 
might brand him — from the cniel rattling and 
flaring of the streets, and the voices which 
seemed to be ringing eternally in his ears. 

When the morning dawned he had reached 
green fields. The rising sun was revealing a 
distant view of little hills, with a long line of 
poplar-trees edging the side of the dusty road 
which he was mechanically treading. But he 
was scarcely conscious of the existence of these 
objects. There was a continual darkness be- 
fore his eyes, a continual singing in his ears. 
All nature seemed to be turning topsy-turvy ; 
the trees were dancing, and the hills wriggling* 
A cold sick feeling of despair crept over him as 
he seemed dimly to recollect the events of the 
previous night. He was in a trance now ; had 
he been in a trance then t Had he committed 
the act in a sort of mental nightmare, which 
rendered him free from all moral responsibility ? 
No, another voice answered, he was guilty. 
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bloodstained. If he had .not committed the 
deed, there had been hatred in his heart, and in 
so far his heart had consented to it» Even if 
the terrible result had not ensued, it would still 
have been true that he had walked to the verge 
of an awfiil crime, and it would have been no 
credit to him that he had been saved from it. 
The deed seemed to have altered him ; it had 
cowed him into self-conviction. He was no 
longer the hot-headed, self-willed boy ; he had 
become a responsible man, with possibUities of 
improvement. *' Jeune vieillard " he began to re- 
member they had called him on the night of the 
hal masqv>Sy aud now their mocking words were 
true. He was indeed a ** young old man ;" he 
had not passed twenty-two years in this world, 
but he had no middle age to which he could 
look forward. The deed of the previous night 
seemed already to have wound itself like a 
serpent round his heart, separating him by 
depths of space from his fellow-creatures. He 
could have nothing more to do with the sur- 
face pleasures of life, for the raven of a guilty 
conscience seemed to be fixing its talons in his 
heart. 
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" Ah !" he thought, " he should have to bear 
his burden, in common with the blood-stained 
Cains of all ages ; he should have to herd with 
those who had strangled the helpless, or killed 
an innocent babe at the breast." 

He had scarcely been conscious of the enor- 
mity of his previous sin. The money he had 
appropriated seemed to be lawfully his own. 
But now that blood-guiltiness was his, or he 
imagined it to be so, it seemed as if no other 
had writhed before him in such an agony of 
remorse. 

" Certainly, if ever a man was possessed by 
devils, I have been," he thought, as, with a 
dreary, shuddering remembrance of an awful 
future, he envied a peasant he saw on his knees 
before one of those little crosses and weather- 
beaten shrines, with rude painted effigies of the 
Virgin and Child, under a pent-house, which 
had partially screened it from storm and sun- 
shine. It was a strange form of prayer, but 
he had never prayed ; he could not pray yet, 
but he suddenly determined to make one 
struggle to rid himself from the accursed thing, 
and felt the imperative necessity of pouring 
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into some human ear the story which was driv- 
ing him mad. 

" I will go to Jocelyn," he thought. 

The whole revolution of feeling, the anguish^ 
despair, the sudden self-recollection, and the de- 
termination to face the worst, seemed to have 
taken place in a few minutes. And from that 
time he determined to set out for England. 
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CHAPTER II. 

JOCELYN had been hard at work in Lon- 
don, and the grand music, which daily she 
was forced to practise, that she might interpret 
the hidden soul in it to others, seemed to bring 
her happier and more hopeful thoughts. The 
money which Hugo had left them would suffice 
for their wants for another quarter, and mean- 
while she had attempted by degrees to enlighten 
Mrs. Delmott sufficiently to reconcile her to 
the disagreeable necessity of allowing her 
step-daughter to perform in public. 

" I think it is only snobbish of you to be 
ashamed of my pursuit," Jocelyn had answered 
with characteristic independence, when it was 
hinted to her that something would be de- 
ducted from her delicate aroma as Mr. Delmott's 
daughter, if she lowered herself to use her 
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talents for their maintenance. And after that 
no other remonstrance had been attempted* 
But often when the girl was occupied with 
Hummel or Bach, kinder thoughts of her erring 
brother seemed to be wafted to her with the 
music. At such times she would recall the 
stories of his boyhood, the old dead jokes, and 
the scrapes which had so often provoked 
laughter in the past, and which were now to- 
her the pitifullest of all her recollections. She 
remembered how she had once said to him in 
the heat of her passion, 

" I wish to have nothing more to do with you, 
never to come across you in my future life," and 
she also remembered how he had answered in- 
credulously, 

" Foolery and nonsense." 

" No foolery," she had repeated ; " I am per- 
fectly in earnest. If you will promise to leave 
England, to send us our allowance, and to let 
us begin our life afresh, unfettered by the re- 
membrance of you and your doings, then I will 
engage to keep silence, but not otherwise." 

She reproached herself bitterly remembering 
this. '* It would be her fault," she thought, " if 
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the last spark of nobleness had gone out of him 
for ever." 

Therefore her joy was great, when one 
evening, late in August, she was rather mys- 
teriously told that a gentleman wished to speak 
to her ; and going down with beating heart, in 
fear of meeting Lyle Fenwick, she found her 
brother waiting for her. At first sight indeed 
she did not know him, for not only did the ob- 
lique light in which he was standing show lines 
in his face which she had never seen before, but 
his clothes were oddly cut, his hair seemed to 
have lightened into a curious foxy tint, whilst 
his moustache had grown darker even than be- 
fore. It set her against him ; a part of her old 
hardness came back. 

" Why do you disguise yourself in that utterly 
absurd manner ?" she exclaimed at once. " You 
have been dyeing your hair, but it is a device 
which anybody with half an eye can find out. 
Are you trying to escape Jfrom your creditors ?" 

He could not answer her. He was so utterly 
broken down and unmanned, that she would have 
pitied him had he not been her brother, but 
even in her pity there was a sort of scorn. 
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" You cannot keep faith with me," she con- 
tinued with a new sadness in her voice. " Ah, 
Hugo, sometimes I think you will never keep 
faith with anyone, that it isn^t in you, and that 
perhaps it is useless to attempt to rescue you 
from bad hands or danger of any sort. God 
knows how I dragged myself in the dirt once, 
in the vain attempt to save you. I loved you 
so much, Hugo, and I was tempted and so weak, 
but I feel as if nothing can ever blot out that 
mistake of mine. I was worse than a fool, but 
Heaven knows I can do no more to help you." 

Still he did not answer her, and she con- 
tinued — 

" You come to me now, because you are in 
some fresh trouble, and your false friends de- 
sert you — the friends you chose instead of me. 
Well, I will not reproach you, I will not tell you 
that you must be imbued with the conviction so 
pleasing to many men, that the endurance of 
ill-usage is the natural part of a woman's lot. 
But how can I help you if you do not confide in 
me ? If it is simply the loss of money, I should 
say, stay and become a bankrupt. Submit to 
your misfortune ; when you are your own master 
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again, you may be able to start with a clearer 
conscience. But if it is your wife who is 
troubling you, I advise you to free yourself 
from her evil influence. Remember how I 
warned you against that entanglement." 

His face had been hidden in his hands, but 
now he suddenly uncovered it, and she was 
struck more than ever by its haggard ex- 
pression. 

"My wifeT he repeated, in a hollow tone. 
" I will not have aspersions cast on the memory 
of the dead," he said, in a low, hoarse voice — 
" no, you must not pollute yourself by taking 
my hand. When I left you last, I was a vil- 
lain ; but now — I have graduated in crime." 

She listened for the first time with a 
vague expectancy of something new to be en- 
dured, but as, by slow and broken sentences, 
he poured into her ear the tale which he had 
made up his mind to tell her, that expectancy 
grew into a sickening dread. Before he had con- 
cluded, she was trembling in every limb ; and 
when he ventured to look at her, her face was 
almost rigid, and her great eyes were blank 
with the blankness of a horrifying fear. He 
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had never before seen anyone look like that, 
and it seemed to him as if he were no longer 
speaking to a living woman, but to a statue of 
stone — a statue which had no more of life in it 
than two great eyes, which were looking out at 
the world in horrified astonishment. And Jo- 
celyn was indeed suflfering from overwhelming 
horror — a horror which had mounted from her 
heart to her brain, and utterly destroyed her 
power of thought. It was as if she heard with 
her ears, but her terrified soul had fled, and was 
revisiting again the scenes of her childhood. 

Again she was walking with a bright-eyed 
boy, one Summer's morning, in the fields at 
Dyneford, and again the nurse's praises echoed 
in her ears. "What a little mother! — what 
care she takes of him, to be sure !" Then they 
were gathering wild-flowers, and they told her 
to stoop her head, that they might fasten a 
wreath of pink convolvuli in her dark hair. 
" How it suits her complexion !" they said, ad- 
miringly. "What a little queen! — ^but she is 
not so pretty as her brother." At those words 
her exiled soul seemed to return again to her 
body, and she knew that she was in a dark, 
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ugly room, meagrely fumiBhed, and that her 
bright, bonnie boy, now a miserable-looking 
man, stood by her, telling her that warrants 
were out against him for murder. The philo- 
sophy which had served her instead of religion 
stood her in no more stead now. Had it not 
been for Hugo's presence, she could have flung 
herself on the floor, and writhed there in a 
tearless paroxysm of misery. 

" Don't look at me in that way," he entreat- 
ed, half terrified, but with the consciousness 
that his last hope of sympathy was failing him. 
**I went on blindly, but there was no inten- 
tional vengeance. There was no false senti- 
ment between myself and my wife, but I 
did not mean to hurt a hair of her head. I 
struck the blow, I suppose, but not in deadly 
malice. Pity me a little. I did not mean to do 
it. I have felt ever since as if I should go mad 
— as if there were a claw like that of a vulture 
griping at my heart." 

Was it Hugo who was speaking? She 
seemed scarcely to understand. The style of 
speech was so diflferent from anything which 
she had ever heard him use before. She did 
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not comprehend the change which had taken 
place in him^ for it seemed as if she conid com- 
prehend nothing, she was still in such a state 
of stupefaction. At last she said slowly, sur- 
prised at the sound of her own voice, 

" No, I don't think you would willingly have 
hurt anyone. You never wounded me, except 
in my heart." 

He did not answer, and there was a silence, 
during which you might have heard a pin drop. 
Then she continued, in the same tone — ^no won- 
der it was cold, for she felt as if the iciest wind 
£:om the Alpine regions of eternal' snow was 
chilling her through and through, 

** When you were a boy you were often in a 
passion, as I have often been in passions my- 
self; but we were both of us sorry for those 
passions afterwards. It is diflferent now — I 
think everything is dififerent. Albert Kayn- 
haml Where did I hear that name before? 
Ah, I remember now — it is all in the papers. 
The body of the poor woman was exposed in 
the Morgue. I did not read it — I never read 
those things ; but I just glanced at it. You are 
not safe here — you have no time to lose." 

m2 
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And then she shuddered, and her face became 
sternly grave. It seemed like a crime to know 
the explanation of such a tragedy, and yet to 
be obliged to cover it up in silence. How could 
she, who had been used to pride herself on an 
exceptionally high-toned moraUty— she, who 
had fancied herself devoted to law and order in 
their strictest form, endeavour to circumvent 
the laws of her country ? For her senses were 
fully returning to her now, and she perfectly 
remembered that there was what they called an 
extradition treaty, by which criminals might be 
recalled from Great Britain at any time, to be 
tried for felonies committed on the Continent. 
And yet, in this case, the supposed criminal was 
not only probably innocent, whilst public 
opinion no doubt would be against him, so that 
he could not be fairly tried and judged by any 
earthly tribunal, but he was her own brother ; 
how could she avoid helping him to make 
good his escape? There did not seem to be 
much hope of helping him in any way, for life- 
long bondage appeared to be scarcely worse than 
life-long fear of detection. And yet that " Law," 
of whose "Reign" she had talked in high- 
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fiOTinding phrases, was now like a cruel monster, 
ready to devour its prey. 

" Everything is against lis," she thought, as 
«he planned, in her despair, how she could use 
her talents for invention to complete his dis- 
guise. For there seemed to be only one course 
for him to take now, and she urged upon him 
the necessity of taking it at once. He could not 
tell her that the prospect of it was absolutely 
intolerable to him. 

A few days afterwards a great emigrant ship, 
bound for Queensland, swung slowly out from 
Southampton with its living cargo. It was one 
of those dismal mornings when the sky is 
murky and the sea of a metallic tint, more de- 
pressing than gusty wind, or any amount of 
scorching sunshine. 

There had been the usual scenes of pathetic 
leave-taking, and the usual bustle of departure, 
430 that, amidst all the noise, confusion, and ex- 
citement, few had noticed the thick-veiled, 
dark-eyed girl in rusty mourning, who had 
parted from a man in unusually shabby clothing 
— a man who wore coloured spectacles, whose 
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hat was a little drawn over his brows, and whose 
complexion, which seemed to have been burnt 
copper colonr, presented a marked contrast to 
the foxy-tint of the hair. 

He passed current amongst the many strange 
objects on deck. But as he stood with his 
hands in his pockets surveying the sea, it seemed 
to be for ever mourning a dirge in his ears — 
a dirge for the dead ; and he longed for any- 
thing to break the sullen and horrible monotony 
of the sound. 
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CHAPTER III. 

n^HE long dreary Winter had dragged away, 
^ and Spring's magic hand was again en- 
livening with greenery the blackened branches 
of the trees in the gardens and squares of Lon- 
don. Everywhere there were signs of the 
commencing season. Boomy landaus, broad 
barouches, sleek horses, coachnlen with white 
bob-wigs, and footmen gorgeous with hair- 
powder, began to be seen in the streets. The 
park had commenced its show of high-stepping 
horses, and fair women reclining at ease in lux- 
urious carriages. The pleasant influence of the 
season had penetrated even to Percy Place, and 
Elsie, who during the desolate Winter had taken 
little heed of passing circumstances, roused her- 
self to go out amongst familiar scenes. 
And even to Jocelyn, were it not for anxieties 
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about the future, the welcome mouth of May 
would have brought a breathing fipace. She 
had become used by the force of habit to the 
secret imprisoned in her heart, which at first had 
threatened to leap out and betray itself, with 
its poisonous sting. The days had passed when 
the iron had entered into her soul, and when, 
thinking of her bi'other, and how she had loved 
him, she had paced to and fro monotonously in 
her room, trying by the motion of her body to 
deaden the sense of mental pain. The story of 
" Albert Raynham " seemed at last to be for- 
gotten. Her worst suffering had been during 
the first few weeks, when paragraphs of the 
morning papers had been filled with particular 
and incorrect accounts of the affair ; and when 
she had to act innocence, even when Mrs. 
Delmott, who had always a hankering for 
horrors, harped on the recent tragedy at Paris. 
Tluxt necessity for acting was mercifully over, 
and so was the gossip about Hugh Delmott, 
who was wanted very badly, when first his 
account was absent from the clubs. It appeared 
that he had betted largely, and that he could 
not defiray his debts. The ring men used bad 
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language about the defaulter — the more so that 
he had taken care no one should be able to 
trace him. Not even Jocelyn, who had invari- 
ably preserved silence when Mrs. Delmott abused 
her husband's son, and who had written to the 
unhappy boy tender, consoling little letters, 
to which no answer came, till Hugo's silence 
seemed to aggravate his former errors. It was 
at any rate some comfort to believe he was safe, 
and to find that Nature was bringing about a 
reaction even in her own case. She found that 
time was beginning to lessen her morbid melan- 
choly, and distance was helping her to forget 
that dream of horror which at first had threat- 
ened to haunt her to her grave. But mean- 
while one all-absorbing difficulty was day by 
day engrossing her thoughts. She had calcu- 
lated that the money which Hugo had left them 
would last them six months ; and by the efforts 
which she had made in giving music-lessons, it 
had actually lasted them two months longer. 
Mrs. Delmott had preserved judicious silence 
about these lessons — she had a vague idea that 
many of Jocelyn's occupations were dangerous 
— perhaps improper, and thought it safer to 
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make few inquiries about them. She shuddered 
when she recollected that her step-daughter 
had to reconcile herself to smoke and omnibuses 
as well as ugly stuff dresses, and remembered 
that to be seen at such hours, in such yulgar 
localities, would have been death to the pre- 
tentions of one of the upper ten thousand. She 
had a faint idea that the schemes in which 
Jocelyn was engaging were incongruous with 
her preconceived notions of gentility. But on 
the other hand it was impossible for her to be 
utterly unaware that every little comfort with 
which her home was brightened depended upon 
her step-daughter's energetic efforts. 

"To think you should come to doing ser- 
vants' work," she had tearfully protested, with 
a sense of indignity at first, when Jocelyn, 
bringing home her earnings after her accus- 
tomed rounds — sometimes undertaken through 
storm and rain — ^would throw down her water- 
proof cloak, and commence a process of putting 
things straight, without which it would have 
been impossible to exist in Percy Place. 

** Mamma, I am not doing servants' work — I 
am only tidying a little, and putting coals on 
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the fire — the coals won't put themselves on," the 
girl would answer, moving about with a sense 
that somebody must take the lead, and the 
sooner she conquered Mrs. Delmott's narrow 
prejudices the better. And towards the end of 
the Winter that conquest seemed to be achieved, 
for low diet and hard living had helped to break 
the little spirit which the poor lady had pos- 
sessed. She had given in to everything. In- 
deed, there was a sense of dilapidation about 
her, increased by the consciousness of her now 
faded and dowdyish looks, which could no 
longer be brightened by the accessories of dress, 
that helped to place the reins entirely in her 
daughter's hands. She had not really cared 
much about her husband in his lifetime, but she 
had been accustomed to lean upon him for supr 
port, and now that the support had been sud- 
denly snatched away, she began to depend in 
the same blind way on Jocelyn. Indeed, as 
time went on, the difference in her position 
began to overwhelm her as something so ter- 
rible that it was hopeless to make an effort to 
render it in any way more bearable. There had 
always been a want of back-bone about Mrs. 
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Delmott, and now that there was no more 
money to purchase Berlin wools, it seemed as if 
«he could only sink into a helpless heap and 
groan. 

So Jocelyn had toiled on, till in the month of 
March an accident had happened to the overwork- 
ed girl, who was in reality becoming the bread- 
winner of the family. On one windy day, when 
the dull reverberation of the London streets had 
sounded to Jocelvn's ears much as the sea had 
sounded to Hugo's, her foot slipped as sha dis- 
mounted from an over-crowded omnibus, and 
in the sudden effort which she made to regain 
her balance, she unfortunately sprained one of 
her wrists. The sprain might have been a 
matter of minor importance, had she been able 
to pay for medical assistance, or had her state 
of health been as strong as it was at Dyneford. 
But Jocelyn was sick at heart, and that heart- 
sickness had begun to tell upon her strength. 
When the sprain seemed to be better it left a 
weakness in the hand, and an impossibility of 
performing difficult passages of music. Then, 
indeed, she gave way ; for the time had been 
drawing near when she had been engaged to 
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perform at one of the concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, and she knew that it was impossible by 
a few music lessons, given only to tradesmen'^ 
children, and miserably paid, to earn enough ta 
keep them from destitution. 

I should make my story too long if I were to- 
tell how this proud-spirited girl, in the despera- 
tion of disappointment, chafed against her fate ;. 
how she railed, as others have railed before her, 
against the unequal laws, which left women 
stranded by the tide of civilization, commanding 
them, with " cruel irony," to make bricks Jfrom 
nothing, and only " recognizing the existence 
of one half of the human race." 

" Whatever may be my gifts," she said in the 
bitterness of her heart, " there is not a single 
one available to gather gold." 

And then for the first time she would say 
irritably to Elsie, 

" Give me the newspaper. Let me look at 
the advertisements. I must answer something, 
though I've no idea it will lead to anything. 
There are advertisements to swindle us, or pay 
us with sugar-plums, but there is no one who 
can give us help to earn a decent livelihood ; 
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thej forget that we are human first, before we 
are women, and if our men desert ns, we may 
starve, beg, or sweep a crossing." 

It was some relief in her irritable state to 
cherish a sense of injury against the world in 
general, and to remember how entirely her 
talents had been unappreciated; but when Elsie, 
looking paler than usual at Jocelyn's philippics 
against society, but with a false cheerfulness in 
her voice, meekly suggested that possibly, if 
she herself were to try, she might get a little 
employment in the way of making point-lace, 
the elder sister's rare tears came to her assist- 
ance, and laughing as she drove them back, she 
answered, vehemently, 

"I will sweep the crossing in real earnest, if 
you say a word about such nonsense I Don't 
cry, Elsie ; what a couple of idiots we should be 
to give way like that I I wonder whether I 
could use a needle if I were to try t" 

" You always used it like an elephant," said 
Elsie, laughing, with tears in her eyes ; ** but 
you are clever in so many ways — there is your 
drawing and your singing." 

" My drawing — ^it was so untaught ; we had 
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no good masters at Dyneford ; and^ after all my 
boasting about women, the Exhibition of Female 
Artists is the feeblest thing I know. And then 
the singing — ^you know I have never practised 
much since the dear old days at Dyneford, and 
I am no great admirer of the human voice. I 
could scarcely ever bear any of the singing in 
society." 

"No; your ear is so perfect — ^you called 
Patti's upper notes screeching, and you could 
never tolerate anyone but the blackbird, " 

laughed Elsie, becoming slightly hysterical. 

« « « « « . « « 

Still the idea was worth thinking of, and that 
very afternoon — anafternoon in March — Jocelyn 
wrote to a well-known musician, an old friend 
of her father's, and a few days afterwards he 
humoured her by trying her voice. 

" The voice wants bringing out— no forcing, 
mind, — but bringing out. It is well cultivated 
so far; a short time may do wonders," the 
old professor had said; and the consequence 
was that Jocelyn sold her gold watch and all 
her valuable jewelry, to pay for a course of 
lessons of six months at the Academy of Music, 
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and was again encouraged to hope she might 
develop a talent for public performance, dis- 
tasteful as such performances might be to her 
proud, shj nature. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

11 iTAY past, June came ; and with the hot days 
-*^'-*- which it brought with it, Elsie's strength 
again visibly flagged. Jocelyn said little to 
her step-mother, but she continued, with fresh 
vigilance, her daily watch over her sister. Sus- 
pense was the greatest torture to her, as it is to 
all impatient natures, and she sold her remain- 
ing ornaments to pay for medical advice ; but 
it could not be the first advice, and it did not 
satisfy Jocelyn. 

There was no sign as yet, the doctor whom 
she had called in said, of any radical disease ; 
the fainting fits resulted firom excessive weak- 
ness. There was a want of power about the 
whole system, and he prescribed tonics and a 
generous diet as the best hope for the patient. 
Jocelyn did not expect much from the use of 
these remedies, though she spent some of her 
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last money to purchase them ; it was impossi- 
ble for her to believe that there was not some- 
thing more serious the matter with Elsie. Day 
after day she grew more alarmed as she noticed 
the blue veins, which were now clearly to be 
seen beneath the transparent skin, and looked 
with horror at the hectic plague-spot which was 
glowing on either cheek. 

^' She cannot be consumptive/' she tried to 
convince herself. " I never heard of any con- 
sumption in the family. It must be only a 
want of sufficient spirit to rally." 

Then Jocelyn's natural impatience broke forth, 
and Elsie was scolded for not taking the beef- 
tea which was ordered for her regularly at 
eleven o'clock. 

^' It is quite an unnecessary waste," said the 
younger sister quietly, "and you know how 
very ill you can affi)rd it ; but if it pleases you, 
I will try to take it." 

" Do you feel any better for the steel t" 

" I hardly know," answered Elsie, evading 
the question. 

" Do you think, if you had change of air, it 
would make any difference t" 
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" We must wait till we have Aladdin's won- 
derful lamp before I dream of change of air ; 
but don't trouble about it — I would rather stay 
where I am — ^it really would not make any dif- 
ference," 

" I wish you would not be so awfiiUy ami- 
able," cried Jocelyn in despair. "I would 
rather a thousand times you flew into a passion 
— you used to get cross in the old days at 
Dyneford, and now you are never cross. I 
don't know what to make of it — ^no, don't in- 
terrupt me ; I must reason with you, child. It 
will be the truest kindness to do so, even if you 
hate me for it. Do you know that, if you give 
in to this ridiculous depression, it will tell upon 
you, sap the foundations of your life, and you 
will die t Will you give up all the glory and 
beauty of your life, all the comfort you can be 
to us on this side the grave, because the world 
has been a little cruel to you ?" 

Elsie turned to her with such a new expres- 
sion in her face that the elder sister's impetuous 
glances sank beneath her lucid, steady eyes. 

" Who says I am depressed f " she asked, in 
the old cheerful voice. " Sometimes I think it 
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is you, and not I, who have some secret sorrow 
preying on your heart. And why should you 
care so much about it, if I must leave you ? It 
is only the common lot of all coming a little 
earlier than we expected. A short time ago, it 
might have seemed hard for me to be cut down 
so early from the ranks of the living; and now» 
don't think I am going to die because of any- 
thing that has happened — the world is still too 
beautiful to me for that. If I go, it will not be 
because I was disappointed in love, but because 
God has sent for me, and I can't fight against 
His will. He must know what is best, for He 
has forgiven me so much. Jocelyn, never 
talk to me again as if you think I am de* 
pressed." 

Jocelyn's heart went out to her, though at 
first she could not answer, she was too much 
taken by surprise. Only nineteen, and this 
was the height to which Elsie had risen whilst 
ahe^ who prided herself on the superiority of 
her intellect, had been all the time struggling 
in the outer darkness. It seemed to reveal to 
her suddenly the existence of a fresh world 
beyond the tangled wilderness in which she 
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was losing herself. Elsie, she used to say to 
herself, with an unconscious scorn, in past times, 
was below the difficulties which beset many of 
the would-be believers in revealed religion, and 
certainly not above them. There was no fear 
of her being affected by Lyle Fenwick's doubts, 
because she did not even see how some things 
were apparently at variance with Divine power 
and wisdom, and consequently did not care to 
reconcile these things. Now Jocelyn for the 
first time perceived that it was possible for the 
heart to be before the brain, and the simplicity 
of a child before the wisdom of the seers. She 
waited a little while before she answered, 

"Darling, I cannot let you talk like this. 
I have no pretensions to that exalted philo- 
sophy which makes as if it were so ready 
to surrender its blessings. If I said you were 
depressed, it is because it is depressing weather. 
We must have further advice. I don't think 
that Mr. Blake seems to understand your case." 

"I do not think that anyone can do much 
for me, dear," said the girl, smiling the same 
wan smile. " Would it not be kinder to let me 
go in peace, instead of torturing poor mamma 
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with ill- founded hopes t You know 1 was never 
so strong as you are, and I was rery foolish. 
Sometimes I think now that the butterfly life I 
lived at Dyneford did not do me any good. I 
came out too early, and though it only lasted 
for a year or two, the late hours always tired 
me. I had better have been often out of doors, 
as you were ; but, after aU, you know it was 
the fault of my education. Girls at the present 
day are taught to live for vanity, and vanity in 
some cases must be their recompense. I told 
you I should not die of love, and though I don t 
pretend to get over it at once, the recollection 
of my trouble seems to be swallowed up. There 
are times when I can manage to forget it alto- 
gether, because I can think of better and more 
enduring things, but I don't want to deceive 
you — I cannot always forget. Never mind that,'* 
she added quickly, with the smile which seemed 
so unearthly that Jocelyn would rather have 
seen her cry. " Don't you remember how 
you used to tell me that there never could be 
the highest enjoyment without some suffering ? 
I understand it now — only don't let me see 
any more doctors ; they vex me." 
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For the present Jocelyn could not argue. 
She thought it better to leave the girl to her 
delusion — for delusion she fondly hoped it might 
prove to be. Meanwhile, she practised vocal 
music as she had never practised before, and 
she went about everywhere seeking for an en- 
gagement to sing at some second-rate concert, 
even before the expiration of the allotted six 
months, which the professors had told her ought 
to be six years. 

" If I wait till July is over," she argued, " I 
must wait till next season; and even if I come out 
as an amateur, I muit risk everything to make 
myself known a little, and then, perhaps, I shall 
be able to teach singing sooner." For the 
pianoforte lessons were beginning to fail her. 
She could hear her pupils play, but could no 
longer play to them. She had tied bandages 
round the injured wrist, and forced herself to 
use the hand as long as she could, in spite of 
the pain. But now she reproached hei^self, 
when she was compelled to admit too late 
that her imprudent haste had only retard- 
ed her cure. For the doctor, who had been 
called in to see Elsie, had noticed the bandaged 
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wrist, and had pronounced the matter serious, 
prescribing rest as the only hope of recovery 
from the effect of the sprain. 

" I don't believe he is at all clever. I dare* 
say I know as mach about it as he does," grum- 
bled Jocelyn, as she submitted herself unwill- 
ingly to necessity. 

Meanwhile she had recourse to the drawings 
which lay hidden in her portfolio. Her pride 
deserted her in her emergency, and she even 
wrote to old acquaintances, many of whom 
took a few of her sketches, more out of charity 
than appreciation of their merit. She attempt- 
ed to dispose of the rest at dealers' shops. For- 
merly there had seemed to her to be something 
worth keeping even in an abortive essay of the 
pencil, if it might help in an inquiry after the 
hidden beauties of Nature ; but now she looked 
at her paintings with other eyes, as the produc- 
tions of a self-willed, untaught amateur, with 
an unmarketable share of whims. She could 
not blame the picture-dealers if they did not 
purchose them, but, at the same time, she could 
not tell the invalids who were depending upon 
her for support that she was getting into debt, 
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and that the shopkeepers in the neighbourhood 
were beginnmg to refuse to give her credit. 
Indeed, Mrs. Delmott was still unreasonable, 
and missed Jocelyn on the days when she could 
not remain even for one hour in the house, to 
contribute, by her energy, to the general amuse- 
ment. 

" My poor eyes," she would say, " are getting 
too bad to read. I suppose it is more of a 
change for you to be gadding about the streets 
by yourself, though I scarcely call it respect- 
able." 

« There is no law, human or divine," rejoined 
Jocelyn, " to prevent me from working for my 
ownKving. Even if Hugo is able to continue 
our allowance, I should not choose to eat the 
bread of dependence." 

For she had not hitherto dared to tell them 
that all hope of Hugo's remittances had ceased, 
though she could not hide from them that her 
brother had left the country. 

" But people may be rude to you if you ask 
them for employment." 

** Indignities of that sort can be turned into 
sport," answered Jocelyn, in utter scorn, re- 
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lapsing into silence — a silence with which Mrs. 
Delmott did not venture to interfere. 

She did not care to quarrel with Jocelyn, for 
sometimes she wondered how she conld exist 
without her. The girl had never gained upon 
her, so as to win her affections. Mrs. Delmott 
had no more real love for her step-daughter 
now than she had had in past times, in spite of 
that daughter's self-abnegation^ but she felt 
that Jocelyn might be too much for her, if she 
were once thoroughly roused. She knew not 
that an inward fever was consuming the girl, a 
desperate desire to save her sister from the 
ripening of those seeds of death which she 
feared were already sown in her constitution. 

** We must not lose time," she would say to 
herself. " To-morrow I shall surely hear of 
something." 

For days it was " to-morrow and to-morrow," 
the same song ringing its eternal changes, the 
same despairing hope nerving her to endur- 
ance. But at last, through one of her father's 
friends, she succeeded in obtaining an intro- 
duction to a lady, whose own reputation was 
only second-rate in the musical world, but who. 
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assisted by the friends of her pupils, was in the 
habit of giving an annual musical matinee at the 
Hanover Square Booms, and who, out of sheer 
kindness to the anxious debutante^ promised to 
include her name in the programme. The con- 
cert was to take place in the middle of July. 

" It would be better if you could wait — ^better 
in every way, if you wish for success," her new 
friend had said, truthfully ; " but, if you are so 
anxious to gain time, you can only try. It is 
likely enough you may make some sort of 
effect." 

" I will take the risk gladly," answered Joce- 
lyn at once. "The very fact of having my 
name on Madame Sontag's programme will be 
an advertisement for me, and may help to bring 
me something to do." 

But on the evening before the day of the 
concert Elsie was worse. In the afternoon she 
was so weak with attacks of shortness of breath 
that Jocelyn was seriously alarmed about the 
consequences ; and afterwards, when her 
younger sister fell into a troubled sleep, she 
persisted in watching by her side. Towards 
midnight for the first time Elsie awoke, and 
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then her anxious nurse noticed that she did 
not seem to be conscious of her presence, but 
gazed earnestly at the door, as if expecting the 
arrival of some one. It might have been Joce- 
lyn's fancy, but once she thought she heard the 
sick girl murmur, " Come, Lyle, come I" Her 
mind was certainly a Uttle wandering, for 
presently she raised herself upon her elbow, and 
began singing aloud the childish lines — 

*^ The queen of hearts she made some tarts, 
All on a Summer's day,'' 

and then, catching sight of her sister, she said, 
with one of her usual attempts at merriment, 

" Ah, it ended as nursery-rhymes generally 
do ; the tarts were eaten, and — she ceased to 
be queen of hearts, poor thing, as soon as the 
Summer sky clouded over. I am very stupid ; 
when I wake from sleep I often feel as if I were 
numbed." 

Jocelyn did not understand, but she was 
fearfully anxious, and that anxiety unfitted her 
for her trial at the approaching concert. She 
had been announced to sing, according to her 
desire, by her own name. Mrs. Delmott had 
not been consulted about it, for Jocelyn had no 
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idea of doing thingfl by halves, and it would 
have seemed to her like an affectation of false 
pride to keep back the name under such peculiar 
circumstances. Yet, in determining to brave 
publicity to the utmost, she had not counted on 
the consequences which might ensue from mak- 
ing the name of Delmott public. For at the 
very moment when, before the commencement 
of the concert, she stepped from the cab which 
she had engaged to take her to the Booms, and 
when a well-known tenor singer, with whom 
she was slightly acquainted, was gallantly 
offering to escort her to Madame Sontag's 
private apartment, an ill-clad female, whose 
face was totally concealed by a thick black veil, 
glided forward, and forced a folded paper into 
her hands. Her first impulse was to throw it 
away, but on glancing at the few sentences which 
it contained she crumpled it tightly between her 
fingers, and became so deadly pale that her 
companion pitied her for her confusion. 

In another moment she had mastered herself, 
for her facial control was by this time so great 
that she could generally hide what was passing 
in her mind. She had but half an hour before 
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she would be called upon to singy and during 
that short half hour the few sentences scribbled 
in an illiterate hand on that crumpled paper 
were continually ringing in her ears. 

'* A life for a life I Remember La Oinetta I 
I am in possession of your brother's secret, but 
I am unfortunate myself and can pity the un- 
fortunate. I will take money for my silence^ 
but I must be paid more than they would give 
me in Paris." 

No wonder, as Jocelyn appeared on the plat- 
form, she seemed to one of the audience, who 
was watching her with anxious eyes, to have 
grown haggard and sallow, with hollow^ in her 
cheeks, which had altered the once beautiful 
contour of her face. 

For another consequence — one on which she 
had not calculated — had resulted from her 
rashness, and the advertisement which had 
appeared in the morning papers had been no- 
ticed by Lyle Fenwick, who had hurried to 
Hanover Square, mad with indignation at the 
bare idea of seeing the only woman he had ever 
loved the focus of every eye in a public concert- 
room. Hitherto Lyle, who was now living in 
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London, had not only been unable to discover 
where Mrs. Delmott and her daughters were 
lodging, but, even if he had known their ad- 
dress, he would not have ventured to visit 
them. He thought himself bound by the most 
solemn promises to absent himself, and both lys 
honour and his feeling of delicacy obliged him 
to keep aloof. He had determined never to 
dream again of any woman's love, but that de- 
termination had worked a strange revolution in 
his character. He could no longer be idle, for 
he would not leave himself time for melancholy 
reflection. His life was desolate and empty, 
but in the revolution of feeling which had en- 
sued work seemed to be his salvation. It was 
terrible at first to be compelled to look out 
steadily to a future which held no human joy 
or hope for him. But he set his face like brStSS, 
and imposed upon himself the hardest tasks he 
could invent. Anything to break his mind 
upon, he thought at first, when he engaged 
in a long course of historical reading, without 
any definite intention of becoming a writer of 
authority on an important historical period. 
But the work which had been first of all under- 
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taken in a mere spirit of dilettantism, was fast 
becoming its own reward. He was forming 
theories, in spite of himself, and these new 
theories were growing daily dearer to him. 

So for months, during which he had read 
and made elaborate notes from dawn till even- 
ing, always on one subject, there had been no 
backward glances, and no sweet foreshadowings 
of domestic paradises. He had planned visits 
to foreign Ubraries and long sojourns in the 
East, and if he was not altogether contented 
with his present life, yet the spell of the past 
seemed to be broken. Jocelyn, he now be- 
lieved, was lost to him for ever ; he tried not to 
deceive himself any longer about that fact. He 
had so far conquered himself that he thought 
he was beginning to lose the eager impulse to 
regain her love, but he had done unwisely in 
going to hear her sing. For the first glance at 
the sorrowful, haggard face made him think 
pitifully of the impetuous passionate nature, the 
excitable heart, and the anxious temperament, 
which he could never now soothe or control. 

"Is it worth while for me to open the old 
agony afresh ?" he asked, trying to be wise, as 
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his heart bled for her. "Is there no one else 
who will ever understand her V* 

It was evident that her old carelessness about 
appearances had returned, for her sallow pale- 
ness was heightened, instead of being mitigated 
by the high black dress, destitute of ornament, 
which she wore, whilst the other singers had 
square cut bodices, necklaces and flowers. 
He did not guess that the unbecoming costume 
was a necessity ; he had no idea of the straits of 
poverty to which she was reduced. 

There was one comfort, he reminded himself — 
there was no chance of her being nervous. And 
indeed till she had received that menacing scrap 
of paper, with the address enclosed in it to a low 
part of the parish of St. Giles, it was true that 
she had had no thought of nervousness. Why 
should she be afraid of being nervous ? What was 
the bustle or competition of the outer world to 
her ? She thought she had none of the physical 
weakness which would render her Kable to shak- 
ings and tremblings, and she cared little for the 
applause of people, some of whom belonged 
to the lower middle-class, and all of whom were 
more or less strange to her. Yet for the sake of 

VOL. n. 
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tDaking a livelihood she had been determined 
to do her best, and but for the sickening fear of 
that note about her brother, she would not have 
looked haggard. On the contrary, the force of 
her determination would have burned in her 
cheeks, the inward flame would have been 
forced to reveal itself. But how different it was 
now ! As she was led on to the platform by 
the polite German musician who had been (en- 
gaged to lead the concert, and as she gave one 
glance at the faces with which the room was 
crowded, trying to think as indifferently as 
usual of their criticism, her eyes met those of a 
man who was standing in a leaning attitude — 
one which she well remembered — near an en- 
trance by a side door close to the reserved seats. 
For a moment it seemed like a miracle that 
the man should be there ; her thoughts were so 
confused that she could not remember how it 
was possible. There was no time to ask her- 
self questions, no time even to think ; the audi- 
ence was waiting for her to begin. But in the 
excited state of her nerves it seemed to her as 
if the meeting must somehow have been or- 
dained. 
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" Everything," as she once said, in the bitter- 
ness of her heart, *' everything, as usual^ seemed 
to be against her." A horror which she could 
not overcome seized upon her, her heart seemed 
to leap into her mouth, and in spite of her late- 
ly acquired lessons at self-mastery, her pallor 
increased and her eyes dilated. Her first song 
was to be a simple English ballad, and in her 
desire to show some of her expressive skill as 
a pianist, she had determined to play the easy 
accompaniment, in^spite of the weakness in her 
hand. But now when she seated herself at the 
instrument she saw nothing but the flashing of 
the keyboard, and something black here and 
there amongst the white notes. Yet the thing 
had to be gone through with, and she tried in 
vain to remind herself that as she had no vanity 
to make herself self-conscious or terrified at re- 
sults, and as she had only a just confidence in 
her art, it remained for her to do her best, and 

leave the rest to fate. 
Fate seemed to have deserted her as she 

played the opening cadences with weak, trem- 
bling hands — ^played badly, her very worst, and 
then essayed to sing. She had never expected 

o2 
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much from her singing. They had told her 
that her voice was by no means remarkable for 
its power or its compass, but she had sweetness 
and execution, and her skill had taught her 
how to make the best of what nature had given 
her. But she had no sooner commenced the 
ballad than she became painfully aware that 
the room was too large for her delicate intona- 
tion to tell upon her audience. This discovery 
discouraged her, and in her utter bewilderment 
it was impossible for her to give her usual 
expression to the song. Her voice became 
husky, and almost broke down. There were a 
few isolated claps from the more good-natured 
of her listeners, and then she heard a smothered 
hiss. The sound of that hiss recalled her to 
herself. Her old pride came to her assistance, 
and by a vehement eflfort she steadied her 
nerves. She sang the last verses with steadi- 
ness and effect, and then, rising sick and stag- 
gering from her seat, and averting her eyes, so 
that she might not see the inquisitive stare of 
the people, whose whispered criticism, and 
whose signs of disapproval, had been so hard 
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for her to bear, she was led from the platform 
by the disconcerted conductor. 

She had just descended, pale as death, when 
the feeble sound of isolated claps increased, and 
a sort of dropping fire of applause resounded 
through the room; Some applauded because 
they wished to encourage the debutante, others 
because they were touched with her appear- 
ance. 

" Young and nervous," said one of the more 
indulgent of the really practised critics who 
were present; "but her voice is more suited 
for a drawing-room than for a building like 
this." 

The clapping increased, and Herr Breitmann 
was ready to give her his arm again. 

" They are calling for you," he said. " Ma- 
demoiselle, you must go." 

"I cannot," she answered. "I must have 
time to rest. I feel as if I |could not go now 
if my life depended on it." 

" That is foolish," he answered, patronizingly. 
^ Mademoiselle will never succeed if she does 
not fight with this terror." 

" It is not that sort of terror, not the terror 
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you mean," she said; ^^it is something quite 
different," as, with her knees trembling under 
her, she felt herself dragged against her will to 
the ordeal. She gave the encore in her best 
manner this time, adapting herself to the size 
of the room, and making thorough use of the 
subtle notes in her voice which could penetrate 
to the hearts of the audience. She had saved 
her reputation as a singer, and the applause 
was genuine which greeted her at last, but how 
dearly the effort had cost her she knew, as she 
sank half fainting on a so& in the room to 
which the good-natured conductor had taken 
her, with the soothing information that she 
would not be wanted for another hour. 

But even there she was not to be left in 
peace ; it was as if there was no peace for her 
in this world now. Herr Breitmann had told 
her that the room was private, but it seemed 
as if she had no sooner yielded herself to the 
abandonment of fatigue, leaning back with 
closed eyes on the cushions of the sofa, than 
somebody knocked at the door, and pushing it 
open, announced a friend, who wished to speak 
to her. 
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She rose at once from her reclining attitude^ 
and, pushing back her dark hair, opened the 
eyes which seemed to have grown to twice 
their accustomed size, and looked piteously to- 
wards the imexpected visitor — piteously and 
reproachfully, when she saw that she stood face 
to face with Lyle Fen wick. In that moment 
he had time to observe her. She was strangely 
thin, and her complexion, always pale, had lost 
that fresh youthfulness which is like the bloom 
on a ripening peach. Or dew on an opening 
flower, and which, once lost, never returns. 
But in spite of the emaciation, and the some- 
what unhealthy pallor, there was a new charm 
to him in her appealing gaze, which was less 
haughty and more melancholy than it had ever 
been before, and he noticed that the lines of 
the mouth, if more pathetic, were less disdain- 
ful. 

" Terribly changed !" other women had said 
she was, so much so that her father's friends had 
been shocked at the alteration. But at that 
moment, instead of being changed for the worse, 
in the eyes of Lyle Fenwick, she seemed to 
have gained a perfection she had never had be- 
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fore. Hours of suflfering might have defaced 
her physical comeliness, but in that deteriora-* 
tion of the material frame the spirit seemed to 
triumph. It was as if that spirit had burnt 
holes in the tabernacle of flesh, and the moral 
beautj of an unselfish soul was clearly revealed. 

" Why,** she asked, in a low, vibrating voice, 
which seemed to be in keeping with the sorrow- 
ful expression of the face, " did you subject me 
to this unpleasantness, for the poor gratification 
of seeing me? Tou must have known that 
your appearance here would interfere with my 
success." 

" I did not come to molest you," he tried to 
explain ; " but, if possible, to try to make some 
reparation for the past. 1 don't pretend that it 
can be in man's or woman's prescience to read 
exactly what is passing in the heart of another, 
but, if you were suflfering, I think I should be 
aware of it by a sort of magnetism, even if I 
were at the uttermost parts of the earth. And 
you are suflfering — ^you cannot deny it — in some 
way in which you never suflFered before; but 
— don't be afraid," he continued, hurriedly, as 
she made a step forward, and tried to interrupt 
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him with the affectation of a little offended 
laugh, in the vain hope of assisting her woman- 
ly dignity, " I am not going to bore you with a 
repetition of what I so often told you before, 
while the ghost of a chance was open to me," 
he added, with something of the old bitterness 
gnawing at his heart, ^' I know I could not re- 
frain from making a fool of myself. But that is 
all over now. And I am here to-day to ask you 
to trust me as you would trust a brother. Can- 
not you show me that you forgive me by suffer- 
ing me to help you ? Are you unhappy because 
you have lowered yourself to bear the criticisms 
of these people V* 

She tried the careless laugh again, but failed 
miserably as she had failed before. He could 
not help seeing the tear which trembled on her 
eyelid. 

" Nothing can lower me deeper than I have 
already fallen in my own esteem," she answered, 
" and you have less right than anyone to inter- 
fere with any of my projects. What does it 
matter to me whether it be one sort of drudgery 
or another? I would even attempt the stage, 
if I could hope to rise in it without the prestige 
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of an introduction, but all the world ill-treats 
a woman when fortune deserts her." 

'^ And jou would expose yourself to the hisses 
of the oX TToWot?" he exclaimed, with sudden 
impetuosity. ^'Of course you know what a 
second-rate concert this is ?" 

'' Tou heard the hisses ?" she asked, suddenly, 
colouring, and her trembling increasing, so that 
she shook visibly. ^^What does it matter t 
They have hissed better people before." 

He looked at her in surprise. This impres- 
sionable state of the nervous system, which 
caused her much suffering during the rest of 
her life, had only now developed itself in all 
its acute sensitiveness. He tried to laugh in 
his turn, as he said, 

" You will make me nervous if you tremble 
in this way, you who used to be so brave. It 
was rather of the stage than the concert-room 
I was thinking just then — the stage with its un- 
desurable risks and temptations." 

'^ As to risks and temptations," she answered, 
scornfully, "we may meet with them every- 
where, if it comes to that. You and I know 
that the subtle ones are reserved for quiet lives. 
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But I could submit to anything — ^I would work 
like a galley-slaye for Elsie's sake ; or if to bo 
shut up in a convent, with no vocation for the 
confinement, would help her, of course I would 
gladly submit to that* Anything, anything^^ she 
repeated, with a sort of moan, " if I could only 
help her." 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
then he said, slowly, 

*' I have already heard that Elsie is ill." 

*' Worse than ill ! I sometimes doubt if she 
will recover. Ah 1" she added, almost fiercely, 
with bitter irony in her voices "the 'shallow 
brook,' Mn Fenwick, has been strangely dis- 
turbed." 

He did not resent the irony, but answered in 
disjointed sentences, and with a voice almost 
as agitated as her own, 

" What can we do ? I cannot say that you 
are blameless, but 1 ought to have known bet- 
ter, and I cannot expiate an error by repeating 
the wrong. An acted lie is hard to mend, 
though a man may be enticed to it by the wo- 
man he loves. I have had much time to think 
of it— ^to see our mistake. As to Elsie, she 
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knows perfectly that everything I possess is 
now, as it was formerly, still at her feet. When 
I knew that I could not win you, it seemed so 
natural to be hers. Believing that your affec- 
tions were already engaged, I was tempted to 
be your brother — to claim the right to protect 
you. It was all a sad blunder. But I cannot 
speak of these things now — we may be inter- 
rupted. Only one explanation is due to you. 
When I told Elsie the truth, I told her at the 
same time that I would not break my engage- 
ment. It was she who broke it, and she 
may still renew it. Can you wish her to do 
so?" 

" No," she answered brokenly. *' I, too, have 
changed my mind. I would not ask her to 
renew it, unless you loved her so that no other 
woman on earth could be anything to you — 
unless no other being could come between you 
two for time or eternity. Until you can pro- 
mise her ihatj and she is worthier than ever of 
such love, I will not insult her by mentioning 
your name." 

She had drawn herself up to her full height ; 
her eyes were flashing, and her bosom heaving, 
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mth the intensity of her excitement; but he 
tried not to admire —honestly, for the first tirne^ 
he fought with his own impulses. 

"I cannot help it," he said. "I owe it to 
you not to be untruthful, even if untruth itself 
were not impossible and hateful. But can I do 
nothing in the way of reparation? I know 
what remorse is. I have studied hard to keep 
it off, but I can leave such aimless study for 
something more practical. Give me something 
to do^the harder the better — and let us devise 
some plan by which Elsie shall live in ease. I 
will leave England, if you like, so that no one 
can find me, and leave my fortune to your 
sister." 

" You will do nothing so mad, so Quixotic, so 
intemperate, and Elsie would not take it ; but 
perhaps you may help me," she continued 
slowly, as she pushed her hair again from her 
flushed forehead, and looked at him as if she 
were considering. He remembered the trick of 
old, when a new thought occurred to her, and 
waited for her next words without interrupting 
her. 

At that moment some one touched the handle 
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of the door, and she looked uneasily about her 
as she added, dropping her voice, 

" It is a matter about ivhich I cannot possibly 
speak to you, but, if you like, I will write it— I 
can more easily write. When you know about 
it, you will no longer wonder at my nervous- 
ness — ^you will only wonder I am not mad. As 
to accepting your money for Elsie, I would 
sooner put my fingers in that fire ; but yet the 
time may come when I may want your money. 
Don't ask me any questions — ^I can't possibly 
explain. I only know that what I tell you will 
certainly make you hate me — ^loathe everything 
concerning me as much as you pity me. It 
will put an invincible barrier between us for 
ever ; but perhaps that is to be desired. Now 
go — ^pray — ^pray say no more, and go." 

It seemed as if she was so worn out she had 
lost the power of speech ; she could only point 
to the door, and he obeyed her like a child. 
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CHAPTER V. 

nHE wrote to Lyle that very night, blotting, 
^ erasing, re-writing, and afterwards letting 
the words stand without daring to look at 
what she had written. After the letter had 
been sent to him by a messenger whom she 
could trust, she remained utterly sleepless 
through the hours of the night, wishing a hun- 
dred times she had never sent it. She could not 
touch food till the answer came, before the close 
of the next day. 

• It contained a very few guarded words, which 
explained the necessity of another interview 
with her ; and she appointed the following Satur- 
day, in the back-room of a shop which she was 
accustomed to frequent for the use of a piano. 
He was punctual to the appointment, but when 
she was compelled to go in to him she was shak- 
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ing again from head to foot. Even her lips were 
white as alabaster, and such was the anguish 
expressed in her face that by an involuntary 
sympathy he felt himself tremble. She did not 
seem to notice his outstretched hand, and he 
stood for a moment in great perplexity,not know- 
ing in what way it would be best to speak to 
her. Then she made a sudden eflFort, and letting 
him take her hand, which was cold as if it had 
been frozen, she asked with a stammering voice, 

"Why do you wish to take my hand ? I should 
have thought it would have contaminated you. 
You do not turn away at the sight of me, as if it 
were something terrible — and yet — yet — you 
used to be so severe in your judgment of others, 
and you would never do my brother justice — 
you — ^you could never understand him." 

" Perhaps I understand him now, better than 
you do, poor child," he answered, in a tender, 
self-forgetful voice, which she had never heard 
from him before, whilst a rare and unaccustomed 
look of benevolence lit up the grave expression 
of his face. *' If in the past, when you knew 
the worst of me, I was too shrewd and clear- 
sighted to the faults of other people, too blind 
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to my own feelings, and too hasty in my judg- 
ments, yonr brother was not the only man who 
fell low in my estimation, and was judged by a 
rule which in my own case had been too lenient- 
ly enforced. Don't shake so, don't tremble as 
if you werea poplar leaf; let me lead you to a 
chair, and let us talk with common sense. My 
favourite study lately has been history, and I 
think it is that study which, whilst it has made 
me recognise the value of law — the one moral 
law only, the law of God — has also made me 
understand that there is good in every man, 
and that there is no fellow-creature for whom 
Christ died, however he may have debased him- 
self, that we can be right to despise." 

He was wishing to give her time to recover 
her self-possession, by speaking in this quiet 
way, but it was she now who was perplexed, 
and answered abruptly, 

^* You are a better Christian than I thought 
you were." 

That look, as if his face had been illuminated 
by some hidden flame, which could scarcely be 
called a smile, returned to it again as he said, 

** I have changed my opinions about many 
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things lately, and if, as is possible, I ever misled 
you, pray forget my inconsistency, and remem- 
ber that my unformed opinions were worth very 
little. But did I not always admit to you, even 
in my unfledged days, that happiness belonged 
to goodness, and that the highest revelation of 
goodness was to be found in that collection of 
writings which men call the Bible t" 

Her eyes were still dilating, and her mouth, 
quivering with that strange nervous suscep- 
tibility which he had noticed in her before, as 
she whispered rather than answered, 

*' It would be absurd to think of aiming after 
goodness, it is useless to expect it — goodness in 
my mother's family, I mean. We come of 
a bad lot, one of those wretched specimens of the 
old French nobility, whose conduct was so 
cruel and heartless, so drunken and so vicious, 
that they needed to be purged from the face of 
the earth by the fire of the Revolution. There 
was more than one murder, I have heard, com- 
mitted by one of our ancestors — murders that 
w^re hushed up, because they were the deeds of 
noblemen, who spilt common blood like water ; 
and I inherit their evil tendencies, I as well as 
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poor Hugo. My passions are fierce as well as 
his, I am violent and very proud. Often and 
often I have remembered how you once told me 
you believed there were in some people in- 
vincible tendencies to evil, which education 
could modify, but not destroy." 

" I am sorry you treasure up my silly sayings 
to witness against me, and still more sorry you 
should yield to such despondency," he answered 
gravely. "I can neither pretend to be a 
metaphysician, psychologist, or philosopher, but 
I can answer that the man would deserve to be 
severely punished who, in his maturer years, 
could seriously maintain the doctrine that the 
organization of any single individual could be 
fatal, or that tendencies could be inherited 
which defied correction." 

" And yet my poor brother," she continued, in 
that whispering voice, with haggard eyes, which 
sometimes wandered to Lyle's pitying face, and 
sometimes watched the floor as if she wished it 
might open and hide her, "my brother had attacks 
of violent anger, as you know, from his cradle. 
He was as blind to consequences in his passion, as 
if hewere in delirium, and no one could conquer 
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him in these rages, or teach him to subdue them.'^ 

" And yet he never injured a single creature. 
He was his own worst enemy, even in these 
attacks of delirium. And in spite of the fearful 
accident of which you have told me, I believe 
in his innocence still." 

She was ceasing to tremble, and as Lyle^ in 
a tone of deliberate conviction, uttered these 
last words, she passed her hands over her face 
in the attempt to call back some of her 
former energy. He saw that she remained 
dumb, fearing to interrupt him, and he continued 
with the same firmness — 

" He did not do it on purpose. I have turn- 
ed over all the circumstances again and again in 
my mind, and I am arguing as a disinterested 
observer when I tell you I am convinced it must 
have been an unforeseen accident. The woman 
was seated in a dangerous position. He begged 
her to leave it, but she did not obey him. One 
movement may have disturbed her balance, and 
her passions were violent, you must recollect, as 
well as his." 

" Oh, it was horrible ! horrible," she repeated, 
with emphasis on the last syllable, which show- 
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ed how the contending emotions from which 
she had suffered had threatened to paralyze 
her brain, " to be hurried into eternity with not 
one moment to repent. She was not in a state 
to die ; yet I, who might have helped her, I 
would have nothing to do with her while she 
was in life." 

** The accident was horrible, I admit that," he 
answered calmly ; " but comfort yourself by the 
recollection that Hugo was not guilty. If he 
had not been innocent, as innocent as I think 
him, is it likely he would have hurried ta 
England, to denounce himself to his own sister, 
at the very time when the avengers of blood 
were on his track ?" 

" And yet he fled," she repeated in a hopeless 
voice, as if unconvinced still. 

"It was a pity he tried to escape," he answer- 
ed slowly ; " that was his mistake. You or I 
would have remained to brave the consequences 
to the utmost, and to pay the just tribute of 
respect to the dead ; but Hugo was not as we 
are. From a child he was timid, in spite of his 
pretence at bravery, from a love of life. If I 
mistake not, that love of life will never forsake 
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him. He was not constituted, as some men are, 
for that egotistical concentration of the faculties 
which they call abnegation, or stoicism, but 
which is as often a form of unreasoning despair. 
And you must recollect that he was English br^d, 
if partly of French birth, and he had a terror 
of laws which he did not thoroughly compre- 
hend. He was short of money for self-pro- 
tection, and, after all, if it is noble to risk our 
lives under certain circumstances, it would 
be only cowardly to abandon oneself to possible 
injustice." 

" You are a good special pleader," she answer- 
ed, with a sighof relief ; "but how about this 
woman who threatens him, — what are we to 

dor 

"/have settled with the woman," he answer- 
ed, quietly ; " you gave me the address, and I 
saw her at once. Your brother's wife knew 
something of her, it seems, when she was intown. 
She was a sort of hanger-on at their house, and 
so knew of their subsequent disagreements, and 
Hugo's visit to Paris. She got at the clue^ 
after all, through nothing more than a lucky 
guess. She meant to intimfdate you, but she 
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is too miserable to be malicious, and she sails 
next week for Australia. 1 will see her out of 
the coimtry — you have nothing now to fear 
from her." 

" You have settled with her ?" she repeated, 
flushing involuntarily, and covering her face 
with her hands. " I daresay you have paid her 
hundreds of pounds, and you have persuaded 
her to emigrate — and all this must come from 
youf" 

" Do you disdain to accept it from me ?" he 
asked, for the first time during the interview 
losing his calmness. " There is no need for you 
to thank me. I only asked you to trust me, as 
you would trust a brother, and try to think a 
little better of me if possible, in spite of my 
blunders in the past.'' 

She did not answer, and he continued — 

" It may be the last time I shall ever see you, 
for I too may be absent from England for some 
months, and must encounter some risks, and for 
that reason I speak to you. I do not hope to 
explain my conduct in the past. I never can 
entirely explain it — it was the behaviour of an 
idiot. But why did you mislead me V Jocely n. 
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it was unworthy of you. Believing that you 
loved another, and willing to leave you free 
without interfering with any of your future 
plans, I tried in vain to form other ties, and 
triumph over my infatuation. It was my 
wounded pride which persuaded me it would 
be possible for me to do so. You urged me to 
make the effort ; I yielded to your entreaties. 
Think of the absurdity of these entreaties for 
one moment now, and of my utter weakness in 
yielding to them. You argued like this: '1 
cannot marry you myself, but there is another 
woman who is made for you — she is amiable, 
and beautiful, much admired by the world, and 
a match with fier will be in every way advan- 
tageous and desirable — you do not love her, 
but never mind, after a time you will learn to 
do so. Her tastes are not yours, but you must 
adapt yourself to them. It will please me^ and 
please everyone. You have flattered her, and 
now you must pay the penalty of your flat- 
teries — it will be unnatural and cruel if you do 
not make her your wife.' Don't you see how 
unreasonable this line of argument was, and 
how little less than idiotic I was to allow myself 
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to be convinced by it? I tried to be convinced, 
bnt it was not in my power ; unfortunately for 
what followed I was not able to change my 
nature. I could not act the hypocrite without 
throwing off the mask. I think I am so made 
that what I love once I love for ever. And 
though I have no thoughts of marriage at pre- 
sent, there is no greater pleasure for me than to 
spend my strength for you and yours." 

She tried to interrupt him, but all her energy 
was spent. The words died in her throat, and 
he went on more calmly — 

"You have another secret trouble, a very 
great one, which is preying on your health — ^you 
are anxious about your brother, and with rea- 
son, for you have never heard from him. You 
told me in your letter that he left England in 
such a depressed state of mind and body that 
you do not know what may have happened to 
him. You are doubtful, in fact, whether he may 
be dead or alive. Bear with me a little while 
I tell you of my project. In the first place, I 
must remind you that I have money in my 
hands, no friends dependent on me, and time 
for any number of crotchets. If Hugo were not 
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your brother, I should be interested in bis 
story. It was a way of mine from boyhood 
somehow always to be interested in the poor 
fellows who went wrong. They used to 
call it eccentric, and I take no merit for the 
eccentricity. But let us put sentiment on one 
side, and look at it in a commonnsense way. I 
shall enjoy a trip to Queensland ; and I will go 
in search of Hugo. I will find, him if he is to 
be found, and will approach him by slow de- 
grees, putting him on his guard against his 
danger, and surrounding him with some of the 
comforts which used to be so necessary to 
him." 

She was silent still, and he added, plead- 
ingly, 

^' You reject my assistance when I offer it as 
a friend ?" 

'^ I do nothing of the kind," she answered^ 
speaking in a hoarse voice; ''but I think I 
must be beginning to lose my memory — all this 
is so diiEcult for me to understand." 

''Hugo sailed under a false name? And I 
ought to know something about the disguise," 
he asked, in the calm, matter-of-fact voice 
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which he had adopted at first. '^ Tell me the 
name !" 

She shook her head^ as if to rally her scat- 
tered ideas, and said, 

'' The name was James Graham, and he in- 
tended to take care of stock, or something of 
that sort, I believe. He wore dark-coloured 
spectacles, with coarse fustian clothes. His 
moustache used to be dark, and his hair lighter, 
you remember ; he altered himself very much at 
first by increasing that contrast. But why do 
you ask these questions ? It is too absurd to 
suppose that our interests should be so para- 
mount with you as to make you ready to start 
at any moment for such a place as Queensland. 
How can 1 possibly accept such a sacrifice? 
Think of the obligation under which " 

" The obligation is nothing ; I told you you 
were too proud to accept anything from me." 

" But the loss of time — the expense — the 
toil '' 

*' Good-bye until I have something definite to 
tell you, and then I will write," he answered 
cheerily, without again attempting to take her 
hand. 
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She looked after him with a sadden whirl of 
involuntary feeling. She would have stopped 
him if she could, but it was too late. The 
door closed and he was gone. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MONTHS had passed by, and Winter had 
come again, but the change of season 
made little difference in the monotonous ap- 
pearance of Percy Place. Jocelyn's wrist had 
regained its strength^ and she was able to resume 
giving lessons in that instrumental music in 
which she had always been tolerably success- 
ful. But the singing had proved a comparative 
failure. Her debut had been unfortunate, and 
the difficulty of keeping down the weekly ex- 
penditure to the level of her moderate receipts 
was as harassing as ever. London she some- 
times felt was the most expensive place in which 
they could choose to reside; but Hugo had 
argued, after the first crash, that he could better 
look after the interests of his stepmother and 
sisters if they came to live nearer to him. And 
Jocelyn had been secretly actuated by another 
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motive. In London she expected to have a 
wider field for the efforts which she intended to 
make at selfnsupport, and now she dared not 
incur the risk of moving. Small as was the 
musical connection which she had managed to 
form, it was sufficient to keep them from utter 
starvation, and she dared not sever this small 
connection. During the months which had 
elapsed since her meeting with Lyle Fenwick, 
she had never heard from him, though he had 
promised to write, and his heartlessness, in 
leaving her in ignorance of his movements, went 
far to obliterate the impression which had been 
produced on her by conduct which was other- 
wise unselfish and noble. 

*^ He has changed his mind I — he must have 
done so; perhaps he has never gone in search of 
Hugo at all. It was monstrous and fanatical 
for me to suppose that he would," she thought, 
as her heart sank within her when the last 
hope failed her. She could not guess the truth, 
that Lyle had written to her twice, and that, 
through some mismanagement in the postal 
arrangements, these letters were lying unopen- 
ed at a certain post-office. She accused him of 
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forgetfiilness of his promise, of carelessness, and 
of cruelty, in raising hopes only to tantalise her ; 
and though she was not aware of it, Lyle's 
silence on this occasion was more absolutely 
intolerable to her than Hugo's had been. It was 
true, indeed, that since their last interview a sum 
of money had been sent anonymously, directed to 
Mrs. Delmott ; but this anonymous present was 
never repeated, as undoubtedly it would have 
been if Lyle's agents had carried out his wishes 
during his absence, or if he could have suspect- 
ed to what absolute straits of poverty the ladies 
in that obscure street of London would be re- 
duced. Sometimes Jocelyn reproached herself 
for not having conquered her pride, and acknow- 
ledged more of the truth to him when she met 
him at the music-shop. But at other times she 
was thankful that she had observed silence as 
to their poverty, just as she had always 
observed silence respecting the mystery of her 
father's will. She feared to be questioned on that 
subject, and in her letter to Lyle she had refrain- 
ed, as she always did, from confessing the full 
truth, determining not to touch upon the loss 
of their property. 
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*' Perhaps that was my first mistake/' she 
sometimes thought, when she reviewed the dr- 
cumstances of her past life. *^ I ought not to 
have hidden the truth because I feared to per- 
jure myself. For an oath forced upon anyone 
by menace and violence could not surely be 
binding on the conscience, and I was wrong to 
attach such a singular solemnity to my pro- 
mise. Ah T' she would add, with bitter humour, 
^' if I had lived centuries ago, and had believed 
in a human Pope, I should have made a journey 
on foot to Rome, to be absolved firom my rash 
oath, and perhaps then it would have been 
different. But I have been Pope to myself, and 
I have made a sad mess of it." 

There was one comfort, at least. Elsie was 
no worse ; she lingered on in the same state, 
and, that she should never want the necessary 
wine and medicine, Jocelyn had sold articles 
from her wardrobe, including some fine old lace 
which she had inherited through her mother, 
and which she had caught at as a last resource 
— anything rather than that Elsie should be 
deprived of proper nourishment I 

Otherwise, she was ceasing to reproach her- 
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self so morbidly concerning her sister. Again 

and again, in past times, the words had echoed 

in her ears : 

'* Du liast de zeratbrt, 
Die shone Welt I" 

But, since she had listened to Lyle's more 
rational explanation of hard facts, she had 
ceased to blame herself as the destroyer of her 
pretty sister's paradise. That conversation 
-with Lyle had had one good result, if it had 
been barren of any other consequences — it had 
given a healthier and less romantic tone to her 
thoughts. And already, when, one day in the 
month of November, she prepared to take a 
few of her paintings to a bookseller's shop in 
the neighbourhood, in the hope of making 
something for present emergencies, her heart 
seemed lightened of a part of its heaviest burden. 
A brougham was standing at the door of the 
shop as she walked into it, carrying her own 
portfolio. Half her sketches had already been 
disposed of, and those which remained were the 
more faulty ones, of no definite market value. 
She was perfectly aware of their defects, and 
felt a little hesitation when she noticed the 
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owner of the brougham standing close to the 
counter, cutting the leaves of a new magazine, 
and glancing, in a business-like way, at a news- 
paper. He was a broad-shouldered man, rather 
over the middle height, bald-headed, with a 
high forehead, and a look of keen observance in 
his face. " Very ugly," Jocelyn thought him, 
forgetting that she had once said she liked ugly 
men, as she glanced nervously at him with her 
strong susceptibility to personal appearance, 
and inclined to resent the presence of any third 
person in the transaction of her somewhat dis- 
agreeable business. 

"No, I will wait till the young lady is 
served," he said, waving the shopkeeper in 
Jocelyn's direction; "I am in no hurry, just 
for this minute." 

" She does not come to be served, doctor," 
said the man, carelessly, glancing, with a whole 
world of meaning, at the girl's shabby bonnet 
and dusty black dress. 

"Then she comes to be attended to," said 
the first speaker, emphatically, turning his back, 
80 that he might not appear to be a spectator of 
the " young lady's " business, while he pretend- 
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ed to give his whole attention to some other 
magazines. 

But it was not possible for him to help mak- 
ing use of his ears, for the bookseller happened 
to be slightly deaf, so that Jocelyn had to raise 
her voice to speak to him, her face flushing as 
she did so. 

" It would not serve my purpose to purchase 
them," said the man, abruptly, as he glanced 
carelessly at the drawings. " We have more 
than enough brought to us of such things. 
They'd only be on our hands, and we have no 
place to show them." 

" I would let them go for a very low price," 
answered Jocelyn, slightly dropping her voice, 
" Do you know of anyone who would be in- 
clined to buy them ? I have an invalid sister 
at home." 

"We don't generally trade in that sort of 
thing," continued the man, more offensively, as 
if to put an end to the interview. " If the draw- 
ings were worth it, they'd fetch their value ; if 
not, where's the good of speaking ?" 

" Indeed you are right," she said, as she pro- 
ceeded to fasten up the portfolio, and moved 
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slowly towards the door, with that unconscious 
dignity in her attitude which the bookseller 
scornfully attributed to her annoyance, but 
which was in reality only the natural grace 
which had belonged to her station, though it 
had stood her in such ill stead since that sta- 
tion had been forfeited. There had been no 
perceptible flinching as she listened to the 
shopkeeper's words, no change in the almost 
stem composure of her face ; but its deadly 
whiteness had not been unnoticed by the doc- 
tor, and something in the slow, deliberate 
tones of the voice roused in him a strange 
sort of professional interest. He was used to 
notice faces; and, though Jocelyn had drawn 
her veil tightly over her features, as she pre- 
pared to leave the shop, the first glance at 
her face, when the veil had been raised, had 
told him that there was a capacily in it for 
passion and deeper feeling than belongs to the 
ordinary English type. 

" Allow me," he said, suddenly turning round, 
and causing Jocelyn to look up, and find a pair 
of keen eyes shaded by shaggy eyebrows fixed 
upon her with an expression of benevolent in- 
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ferest, which he did not attempt to hide. 
"I should like to look at the young lady's 
sketches. I don't pretend to be much of a 

• 

judge of this sort of thing myself — I have not 
had much time for art fancies in my knocking 
about the world, but it sometimes happens I 
meet with people who would give their eyes 
to have wateivcolour drawings hanging in their 
rooms, especiaUy if they can purchase them at 
a low rate. I think, if these pictures are really 
for sale, that I might oblige a few of my 
friends." 

The man with the big forehead and iron- 
grey hair, who had seemed to Jocelyn at first 
sight to be so unusually ugly, was positively 
nervous ; but the deep voice had a thrill in it 
which awoke her attention, and he spoke with 
a kindly earnestness which made the bookseller 
stare. Dr. Amphlett had never before been 
known to trouble himself about paintings. 

"Thank you," said Jocelyn, quietly but 
coldly, all the haughtiness of her nature pre- 
venting her from a more decided show of 
gratitude to a stranger, and that stranger a 
gentleman, who had suddenly manifested an 
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interest in her welfare. Yet she stood looking 
on with a beating heart as he re-opened the 
portfolio, and spread out the drawings, gin- 
gerly and carefully, selecting the very worst of 
them for his warmest encomiums. 

"I cannot say that there is any especial merit 
about them," she answered, with the honesty 
which had once been one of her characteristics, 
**I ought to have made up for the want of 
inspiration by patient, honest labour ; but I was 
idle then, and I did not mean them for sale." 

Dr. Amphlett looked puzzled, and the shop- 
keeper hastily interposed. 

" No, there is not much in any of them," he 
said, in an aside, shrugging his shoulders. 

" At any rate, / shall buy them. What price 
does she put upon them ?" 

" Half a crown each — and dear for that." 

" I rate them at ten shillings a-piece," said 
the doctor, angrily, with a look which silenced 
the bookseller ; who, not caring to offend his 
patron, disappeared, with a smile which was 
slightly supercilious. Dr. Amphlett hastened 
to use his opportunity. 

" I hope you won't let the remarks of an 
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ignorant brute dwell on your mind," he said. 
" Hallett is no judge of these things ; the pic- 
tures ought to sell well, and I have no manner 
of doubt about it. I will find you purchasers, 
if you tell me where you live. May I call on 
your mother ?" And he took out his pocket- 
book. 

She glanced at him again, wondering at his 
utter unconventionality. It was rather a rough 
&ce, but one she could trust. He was a man 
of between forty and fifty, who carried his 
years lightly; and there were on his broad 
brow and heavy jaw indications of a strong 
will, which would not brook contradiction. 
But the deepest feelings find oftenest their 
utterance in the eyes which poets tell us are 
charged with " direct messages from the soul ;" 
and in those keen grey windows, beneath their 
overhanging brows, were unmistakeable evi- 
dences of honesty and kindliness. The un- 
gloved hands were large and unaristocratic in 
shape, and when he spoke quickly his manner 
was brusque; there was something in his ap- 
pearance which re-assured the anxious girl, and 
told of a large-hearted, large-brained nature. 
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'which looked with kindly protection on the in- 
firmities of the weak. 

"Thank you," she repeated, hesitatingly. 
" We are lodging in Percy Place. But if you 
call on us about this business, I must ask you, 
strange as the precaution may seem, to make no 
allusion to the poverty, which to a certain extent 
is known only to myself 

fle saw her colour through her veil as she 
made this announcement, and she looked so 
much moved that his own heart began to beat 
in Bympathy. as he answered, with alacrity, 

" Certainly ; I will be sure to remember." 

He handed his card to her, as he begged her 
to entrust him with the charge of her portfolio, 
and Jocelyn recognized the name as being that 
of one of the most rising physicians in a part 
of London which, though certainly not fashion- 
able (the address was Bloomsbury Square), was 
likely to furnish a substantial practice. And 
thanks to the discipline of poverty, she was 
learning rapidly to forget a good many of the 
fastidious social distinctions to which she had 
been accustomed to attach importance in the 
old days at Dyneford. 
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As to Dr. Amphlett, when he drove off in his 
farougham his thoxights seemed to be running 
in an odd way on the subject. 

** I never saw a more plucky girl in my life," 
he said to himself, ^'flow she bore that fel- 
low's insolence I I should have liked to have 
kicked him through his shop-door. But she was 
perfect. I{o scenic demonstrations, no entreaties, 
no tears, and yet evidently it was life or death 
with her to sell a few of those drawings." 

He looked at a list of his patients' names, and 
was then astonished to find his thoughts still 
recurring to Jocelyn. 

''Such a regal-looking woman, tool Cleo- 
patra herself couldn't have looked grander in 
rusty mourning. And then that knot of bluish 
black hair, beneath the bonnet — no money to 
pay for chignons ; all the better — and I doubt 
if she could match it, such an uncommon colour. 
She must be Spanish or Italian, no Saxon blood 
there." 

The doctor's visit to Percy Place was scarcely 
a satisfactory one. There was a stiffness and 
awkwardness in his first meeting with the ladies, 
occasioned by his fear of blurting out some- 
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thing "which must be necessarily kept back. 
Jocelyn felt uncomfortable when she remem- 
bered the disclosure which she had been com- 
pelled to make, in the bookseller's shop, as to 
the state of their circumstances ; whilst Dr« 
Amphlett, on his part, found it difficult to recou'^ 
cile any such existing poverty with the appear- 
ance of comparative comfort in the lodgings 
to which he was introduced. Mrs. Delmott was 
reclining on a sofa which she had brought from 
Dyneford. A French clock was on the mantel- 
piece, with two china ornaments, relics of for- 
mer splendour, which Jocelyn had not ventured 
to touch, when she willingly parted with her 
own household treasures. 

Itwas an interval betweenthe music lessons,and 
Jocelyn was busy with needlework. NottheBerlin 
wool work, which Mrs. Delmott loved-=-Jocelyn 
never could have had patience to match shade 
with shade — ^but common-place, plain needle- 
work, which she had lately forced herself to 
accomplish. To the unsophisticated visitor, who 
could not guess that work with the needle had 
always seemed to this impetuous girl one of 
the most odious of all pursuits, and a proof 
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of the slavery of women, there was some- 
thing very domestic-looking in this feminine 
occupation, fle could not guess how the faded 
appearance of the worker was increased by the 
secret struggle which was hourly going on, un- 
known to those around her, when she obliged 
herself to undertake tasks so alien to her nature. 
For Jocelyn chafed at her occupation. She 
abhorred sedentary pursuits, and when she was 
not occupied with intellectual work, air and ex- 
ercise seemed to be necessary for the circulation 
of her blood. She had conquered her natural 
inclination, but in the conquest she drooped 
like a half-withered plant, deprived of sunshine 
and air. Her dress was, as usual, shabby and 
plain, and her cloud of dark hair, no longer 
smooth and shining as it had been in the days 
at Dyneford, was carelessly knotted — one thick 
tress of it having escaped, and hanging down 
her back. Dr. Amphlett, with his observation 
sharpened by professional experience, coupled 
this carelessnes about personal adornment with 
the habitual look of self-restraint in the tightly- 
drawn lips, speaking of a Ijfe of repression and 
constant endurance, which he immediately per- 
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ceived, but could not attribute to the right cauBe. 

^^ As womanly as she is cleyer," he thought 
admiringly to himself; ^^but out of health, 
though she won't admit lit, from some sort of 
continuous suffering. The vital energies of 
one part of the system have already given way 
xmder the mental and physical strain, but she 
will not acknowledge herself overcome. As 
long as any part remains intact, she will throw 
all the onus on that part, and make it do double 
duty." 

He was unusually interested — all the more 
so because, in common with the rest of his sex, 
he was able to appreciate a beautiful woman, 
and he unconsciously noticed the high-bred 
manner, which was perhaps more remarkable 
than usual in Jocelyn at this period, from its 
contrast with an occasional outspoken sharp- 
ness, which he thought was evidently the result 
of her altered circumstances. She said very 
little, but her step-mother did her best to make 
up for her deficiencies. Mrs. Delmott was con- 
versational, and enlarged on general topics, 
drifting soon into an account of her nervous 
headaches, for which her friends had prescribed 
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the inevitable cup of tea — the univereal panacea 
for suffering amongst women. 

When the subject of the paintings was 
brought forward, she became fidgetty and un- 
comfortable, laughing a little affected laugh, 
and thinking it necessary to apologise for her 
step-daughter. 

" It is an eccentric fancy of Miss Delmott's," 
she hinted; "but I suppose, if young ladies 
like to part with their drawings to supply them- 
selves with little comforts, we must not inter- 
fere. She was always a little strong-minded," 
she added, tapping Jocelyn playfully on the 
cheek, " and I am only a feeble woman, weak 
and foolish, and not like a man with a strong 
will to cope with her." 

Dr. Amphlett looked puzzled, bowed, but 
made no answer. 

" We do not wish to have the bailiffs here," 
said Jocelyn, in her coldest and most inaccess- 
ible manner, but one which showed she was 
determined not to connive at any actual un- 
truth. ** I am not aware of any extravagance, 
but if we are extravagant in our tastes, we must 
exert ourselves to supply them. There is that 
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large wine-bill at Carter's, besides the butcher's 
bill, and the pastrycook's, still unpaid, I am 
sorry to say." 

The lady blushed the colour of a peony. 

"I am sure," she said, in an explanatory 
manner, with some natural anger in her voice, 
" my wants are moderate enough. A Spartan- 
like diet, the food of an anchorite ; but then the 
dear children — and my daughter Elizabeth is fer 
from strong." 

The doctor, who had reddened violently in 
his turn, hastened to the rescue with some 
meagre joke about the Spartans which nobody 
understood, or attempted to understand; but 
Jocelyn, who thought her step-mother had been 
suJEciently punished, took up the cue, in the 
hope of saving her from further confusion. 

" I sometimes think," she said, " that there 
is one advantage in the absence of worldly 
goods, because it saves us from a helpless, fea- 
ther-bed existence. But pray do not talk any 
more about the drawings. I told you when I 
met you that I could not expect to sell them." 

^' Indeed I" he answered, in his rapid manner, 
'^ you were mistaken. I have parted with them 
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all at the rate of a guinea a piece, and I am 
come to order as many more as you can kindly 
supply. It is true that I am not able to judge 
of these things myselj^ but I have been told by 
good judges that your paintings are of the 
highest order, and I really want some more of 
them to decorate my rooms. The obligation is 
on your side, not mine." 

He spoke that which in his good nature 
he believed to be the truth — why should 
Jocelyn have felt too proud to execute the 
order? And yet the bitterness of poverty 
overwhelmed her as he presented her with a 
letter which contained a substantial cheque. 
She could not open it in his presence, but sat 
silently working as long as he remained, listen- 
ing in her most cynical way to Mrs. Delmott's 
small talk, and noticing that her new acquaint- 
ance seemed to be glad of any excuse for pro- 
longing his visit. In the interim, she tried in 
vain to harden her heart against him, making a 
mental analysis of his large hands and feet, his 
slouching shoulders, and the look of peach-like 
freshness in his somewhat broad face. A plain 
man, but a benevolent one, she was compelled 
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to confess, if there was an atom of truth in 
Larater's science, and with a simpUcity and 
frankness in his whole bearing which seemed 
to prove him well versed in a better school than 
that of this world. 

^^ Yet what does he mean by lingering so long 
here?*' she asked herself; impatiently adding 
in her scorn, '* Either the health of London this 
afternoon must be in a flourishing condition, or 
he is not so busy as he pretends to be. But if 
he has not much to do, and means to be kind, 
why does he say so many queer things, which 
come like an anti-climax to manmia's silliest 
speeches ?" 

She forgot that people are apt to be silly 
when they are particularly happy. Jocelyn's 
manner was not encouraging, yet some impulse 
which he could not conquer prompted him to 
grasp her unwilling hand, and hold it for some 
moments in his in parting ; whilst he inquired 
in a low voice, '^If he could advance any loan? 
She might command him in any way," he 
added, " and he would be at her service.'* 

^^No," she answered, in her most freezing 
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manner, " it is impossible to accept help of that 
kind," 

" I beg pardon," he said, a little stiffly, hurt 
at last by her coldness, " I fear you think I 
have overstepped the Kmits of mere acquaint- 
anceship. Pray attribute the mistake to my 
desire to oblige you," and they parted more 
awkwardly than they had met. 

Yet when Jocelyn returned to Mrs, Delmott, 
who had been offended by a few of Dr. 
Amphlett's plain-spoken speeches, and had b^ 
gun to discover that he ^' was much too free for 
a perfect stranger," and that on a priori grounds 
she did not approve of his appearance, or con- 
sider that it was the thing for him to purchase 
Jocelyn's drawings, the girl suddenly veered 
round, and was ready to defend her new ac- 
quaintance, impetuously reminding her step- 
mother that a skilful lapidary ought to b6 able 
to tell a diamond in spite of its rough setting ; 
and that in their lonely condition in London 
they were sorely in want of a friend. 
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CHAPTER II. 

T\R, AMPHLETT heard no more oftheDel- 
^ mott family for the next few days. But 
on the following Saturday evening he was sur- 
prised by a message from Percy Place, just at 
his dinner hour, the penultimate time of rest 
find quiet which he had reserved to himself after 
the labours of an unusually arduous day. 

" I was told to say, sir," said the staid man- 
servant, who, in his bachelor establishment, was 
. entrusted with all messages of professional 
importance, "that the lady would not have 
troubled you so late, only she is alarmed about 
her sister. She would be glad if you would 
come when you can make it convenient." 

He had sent his own carriage away for the 
day, and Percy Place was far away from Blooms- 
bury Square; but after a hasty excuse to his 
sister, he hired a cab, and hurried at once 
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to Miss Delmott's assistance. He had not seen 
Elsie, though he had heard of her as an invalid ; 
bnt he was in his natural element when showni 
into the sick-room. So much so that he did 
not at first notice Jocelyn, who was watching 
for him anxiously at the door, with dress, if 
possible, more rusty, and face more worn than 
it had been before. 

" Thank you for coming so quickly," she 
said. "It proves the existence of real good- 
ness in this selfish world of ours when we 
can meet yrith such kindness from a perfect 
stranger." 

Her words were impulsive, and yet as she 
drew herself up to hide her inward tremor, he 
was struck by the unconscious haughtiness of 
her gesture. Certainly he was an awkward 
man. He answered, " he would have done the 
same for any one who asked him." And she 
became a little red, drawing herself up again 
with the manner of one who was trying to force 
herself to repress her feelings, and was con- 
stantly regretting their hasty betrayal. At 
the same moment, as if roused by the sound of 
voices, a pretty young woman rose to a sitting 
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posture in the bed — pretty it seemed to him, in 
spite of her thinness, ivith waxj features, blue 
eyes, and a elond of saffron hair. She held out 
her hand to him with a smile that won his 
heart. 

^^ It was I,*' she explained, in a nalTe, childish 
voice, which sounded in his ears like a ring of 
silver bells — " I who heard of your offer, and 
who gave my sister no peace till she promised 
to send for you. I am quite sure that kind 
people mean to be taken at their word. I am 
afraid" — with a hand to her tangled mass of 
hair — "that I must look very untidy, doctor, 
but I do feel so ill. I have been tossing and 
turning, but I can't get any rest," 

He sat down by her side, and took ^ er hand 
in his. 

" Well, my child," he answered kindly, " now 
tell me all about it. You feel very weak, and 
you can't get any sleep. How long has it been 
since you felt like this T You need not trouble 
yourself with much description. I can guess 
nearly all about it. And I am at your service ; 
whatever my experience can do for you shall 
be done." 
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She had a feeble pulse, quick and rapid with 
the slightest excitement, and then again scarce- 
ly beating at all. The voice which had sounded 
to him so like a fairy had been, when it first 
addressed him, unusually weak, and soon it be- 
came so weak as to be indistinct. The vital 
force seemed to be paralysed, and life to be 
trembling in the scale. 

" How old are you ?" he asked, abruptly ; and 
she answered in that half whisper, 

" Just twenty," 

" And do you think that at twenty we can 
spare you from the world? You have been 
suffering in this way for the last year or 
more. My dear young lady, there are two 
or three forms of suicide. I know . that you 
would not willingly bring about your own 
death. But you must rouse yourself out of 
this. This room is too dark, the atmosphere is 
too warm. We must open the window a little, 
change the position of the bed ; you must suffer 
yourself to be amused, and force yourself to eat, 
to please your friends. If you don't obey these 
directions, I will have nothing to do with you. 
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I will throw up the ease. I give you warning 
of that.'' 

He ottered the threat with such fierceness^ 
looking BO like a bright-eyed brown bear, that 
EUsie laughed, the first natural merry langh 
Ae had laughed for many a day. 

**Yon are too young to be lying here. I 
will not allow it. Sickness and sorrow at 
twenty I Wait till you are fifty 1" and he pulled 
so indignantly at his own grey whiskers thai 
Elsie felt an inclination to repeat the laugh. 

"I used to be so silly!" she said; "perhaps 
suffering has done me good. But I have tried 
not to talk of dying, because of teasing Joce- 
lyn. Poor Jocelynl if you knew how good 
she is r 

Jocelyn had slipped away, and left them to 
themselves. 

" Well, then, dear child," he said, " attend to 
me. Of course I will do all I can for your 
case, but I cannot hope to get you well without 
your own help — ^and you must begin by being 
very obedient and attentive. To prove your 
obedience you must try to take some soup^ 
have a dose of brandy, and settle to sleep. 
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Mind, I will have no demurring or refusing, or 
the soup and the brandy must be forced down 
your throat." 

She was too surprised to offer any resist- 
ance, and he went downstairs to meet Joce- 
lyn, whom he found in the parlour whence Mrs* 
Delmott had just retreated, helplessly dissolved 
in tears. 

" We have made a step in advance," he said, 
— " we have made her smile." And then, look- 
ing searchingly at Jocelyn, who seemed sedu- 
lously to avoid meeting his eye, he added, 
" Your sister has been more than a little hipped 
— that fact must be patent to all observers. I 
know nothing of her history, you must recol- 
lect, and consequently I can make no satisfac- 
tory diagnosis. But if it should be a love 
affair, I would just say, if I were you, ' Marry 
whom you will, only live and be happy.' " 

"Our darling has suffered," answered Joce- 
lyn, evasively, "but she has no thought of 
marriage now. I only wish I could think she 
had I Oh, Dr. Amphlett," she added, following 
him to the door, " only save her 1 — don't let her 
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die! If she dies, it will be always on mj 
conscience." 

He looked with astonishment at her excited 
face, and thought she was reproaching her- 
self for some imaginary carelessness in the 
past. 

" Don't be afraid," he said, soothingly ; " there 
is no real disease; and yonng people don't 
generally die of weakness. If there were the 
most latent tendency to consumption, it might 
be alarming ; but thank God there is uo here- 
ditary taint. She must have plenty of fresh 
air, and plenty of sleep — and above all she must 
have amusement. She must not be hipped." 

David Amphlett had a double meaning in his 
advice. He thought that the elder sister re- 
quired amusement as well as the younger, and 
did not hesitate to attribute Jocelyn's agitated 
words to the entire forgetfulness of self, and 
her unconscious assumption of all the difficulties 
and perplexities of their position. For that 
there were difficulties and perplexities he did not 
for a moment doubt. A medical man is so 
often brought in contact with things which are 
difficult to explain, that he ceases to be aston- 
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ished, even at the moral derelictions with which 
he may become acquainted. But in this case 
Dr. Amphlett had no suspicions of any such 
derelictions. Wise as a Nestor in many re- 
spects, and conforming in talent and energy of 
purpose to the most heroic type of our active 
nineteenth century, his theory had hitherto 
been that the passion called " love " played a 
much less important part in the world's affairs 
than was generally supposed. The sentiment- 
ality which was amusing to boys and girls 
seemed to him as if it must be the child of idle- 
ness, or the artificial product of a highly- 
coloured literature. David Amphlett would have 
subjected any species of the mania to a sort of 
searching chemical analysis ; and yet, oddly 
enough, whilst he declared that celibacy was 
often preferable to marriage, he retained a por- 
tion of the fantastic chivalry of the Middle 
Ages. He treated women as if they were 
made of a finer kind of clay than men ; and 
if he had never married, it was partly because 
he would not deprive a maiden sister of the 
shelter of his house, and partly because his 
ideal of womanhood was so exalted that the 
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girls of the present day often gave him a 
shock. 

For more than forty years he had been con- 
tent with the companionship of this sister ; but 
the Nemesis was now to come to him in a guise 
he Kttle expected. 
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CHAPTER m, 

A FTER a few days of intense anxiety, every 
-^ hour of which riveted Elsie more firmly 
than ever in her sister's heart, and during which 
Dr. Amphlett constantly visited at the house, 
the invalid was pronounced decidedly better — 
so much better that all fears respecting her re- 
covery ceased. Jocelyn was so deeply, so thank- 
fuUy happy that she showed her happiness in 
unusual graciousness to everyone about her. 
David Amphlett came in for the largest portion 
of her thanks. 

"Oh, if you knew," she once said to him, 
" what it has been to me to see her day after 
day sitting quite still, quiet, and dry-eyed, as 
if the light had passed out for ever from her 
eyes — scarcely anyone would believe how they 
once danced with light — and now you seem to 
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have bewitched her into cheerfulness. I cannot 
understand it." 

For the influence of the good doctor's joyous, 
resonant nature seemed to have communicated 
itself in a strange way to the sick girl. 

" Is he not like a great boy T" she said to her 
Bister. "He seems to carry confections of 
gladness, like bon-bons, in his pocket. I find 
myself laughing before I know it ; his laugh is 
so infectious.** 

Rather a loud laugh it was, jarring a little on 
Jocelyn's nerves, who was altogether puzzled 
by the sort of freemasonry which had been so 
quickly established between the physician and 
his patient. The doctor's manner had not the 
tone to which she had been accustomed in 
society. She wished he would not be so 
offhand on some occasions, and so diffident at 
others. She wished that Elsie had not allowed 
him to nickname her " Titania," or that the girl 
had not so readily called him " Bruin " in re- 
turn. She wished he had not so utterly ignored 
the fees which she had tried to force upon him, 
after she had settled her other more urgent debts 
with the money with which he had supplied her. 
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It was placing her under a double obligation, 
which she did not relish, any more than she 
relished his playful familiarities. She was a 
little vexed when he answered carelessly, 

" I will call as a friend, if you will allow me^ 
It is not often I have the opportunity of watch- 
ing so interesting a case." 

Her pride was wounded, and yet she could 
not help looking forward to his visits. He was 
half distasteful to her personally, but she could 
not conceal her gratitude for what he had done 
for her sister. The difficulty which had seemed 
to be so insuperable, of getting Elsie to eat, was 
so quickly settled that the Gordian knot seemed 
to be cut in an instant. 

" Never burden a patient," he said, " with de- 
ciding a question about anything. Choose 
proper food, and set it before her. Make all 
the arrangements, and take it for granted that 
she will fall into them." 

And the strangest part of the matter was 
that it fell out as he said. During the weeks 
which followed Elsie's convalescence, all Joce- 
lyn's spare moments were spent in humouring 
and spoiling the patient; and Dr. Amphlett 
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was thrown so constantly in her company that 
he felt himself gravitating towards her in an 
unaccountable way. He who had prided him- 
self on never reading any stories about love, 
and on having no time even to look at poetry, 
was fairly in the toils before he comprehended 
his position. He was not dignified himself but 
he liked women to be queenly ; he was frank 
and honest in Wb ways, but he appreciated a 
spice of reserve in others. He admired dark- 
ness of complexion, and Joceiyn was dark 
enough to please his taste. The deep shade 
under the eyes, the liquid depth of those eyes, 
the curve of the brows, and what he was pleased 
to call the "Spanish" tint of her cheeks, all 
seemed to him beautiful, and not the less en- 
thralling because sorrow had added a pathos to 
these attractions. Elsie was a pretty blonde 
child, of whom he was sometimes slightly 
jealous. And yet he took himself to task for 
being the worst of all fools — an old one — when 
he first became conscious of the fact that the 
beat of his heart was quickened when he caught 
sight of the rusty crape on a certain black dress. 
And when, in her capacity of sick-nurse, Joce- 
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Ijn leant over her sister, smoothing the cushions 
for her head, holding the wine-glass to her lips, 
or arranging the shawl which covered the in- 
valid's feet, he felt as if he could have endured 
any earthly torture for the rapture of being so 
tended by such a woman; he would have let 
every nerve be racked with pain to have her 
lean over hiniy and look at him with such mean- 
ing in her eyes. And so it happened one day, 
when he came in and found Elsie reclining, as 
usual, on the sofa, his patience failed him, and 
he said, 

" I am afraid you will think me a monster of 
cruelty, but I am perfectly sure you can walk, 
if you try. Why, just as teeth are meant to 
eat with, and not ache, so limbs are meant to 
walk with, and will be better for the using. 
We should carry out the argument for all the 
members of the body, and altogether ignore the 
aching part of the question." 

He did not mean to have urged her quite so 
soon, though it was a part of his programme to 
have insisted on her walking a little later ; but, 
though Elsie protested, she limped a few paces 
that very day round the room, and went out 
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into the sunshine a short time afterwards, iu 
spite of her protesting. 

"I cannot help pleasing him, though I did 
not know I could do it till I tried," she said, 
when they wondered at her ready obedience. 
^'He is so simple and kind — so transparently 
good 1" 

Jocelyn said nothing, for, since they had be- 
come acquainted with Dr. Amphlett, many 
stories had reached them, which proved him to 
be a good and loveable man, as well as one of 
mark and weight in his profession. Bom 
in the middle rank of society, and deriving no 
wealth &om inheritance, he had received a 
liberal education, and had had the advantage 
of daily intercourse with cultivated minds, 
whilst his unusual talents, and the many fine 
qualities with which he was endowed, would 
have caused him to rise in any station of life. 
Early in his career, he had been fortunate in 
obtaining an assistant physicianship at St. 

B 's Hospital, to which he was wont 

to attribute much of his success, ignoring the 
fact, with his usual modesty, that his skill had 
conduced to the eclat of the school. He was. 
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indeed, apt to think too lightly of his own 
powers, and though he was a fearless utterer of 
his opinions when necessary, he was always 
ready to be a listener rather than an authorita- 
tive teacher. Xt was this modesty of character, 
as well as the Mnd aud appreciative help which 
he was ever ready to lend to his struggling 
juniors, which accounted for his being still 
located in so unfashionable a quarter as Blooms- 
bury Square. Individual aggrandisement was 
almost hateful to him, but in all his acts of 
benevolent kindness towards the trading classes 
and the poor, he was uniformly considerate of 
the claims of his younger brethren, and careful 
never to do anything which might lower the 
standard of professional remuneration. 

" We ought to let the young men have their 
chances," had been his excuse in days gone by, 
when, in spite of the most earnest solicitation 
firom those who fivoured him, he refused to 
give more than a limited number of lectures in 
his province as clinical teacher. And the 
same good-humoured excuse served him still 
with his sister, when, in spite of his official po- 
sition as senior physician of St. B— 's, he re- 
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fused to attach much importance to pecuniary 
profit, but was content with the respect in 
which he was held by his coUeagues. 

It would have been ungracious and ill- 
judged to rest the merits of such a man on 
mere popularity, but those who knew David 
Amphlett best could testify to the fact that 
beneath an outer rind of Abemethian roughness 
lay hidden an irresistible gentlenesss of char- 
acter, which in many cases of serious illness had 
proved practically effective. He was a master 
of the winning faculty, without any pretence of 
being pleasing in himself, giving the lie to that 
accusation of subtlety and false pretension 
which is supposed to be a stepping-stone in the 
medical profession. 

But with Jocelyn his manner could not be 
said to be winning ; all the roughnesses of the 
surface were brought out into prominent relief. 
The more he confessed to himself that he was 
** in love," with all the effervescent exuberance 
of the most impressionable youth, the more un- 
comfortable did he feel. And the putting of the 
question, which may be pleasureable to some 
men, was anything but delightful in anticipation 
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to him. He wished it well over, and was al- 
most thankful to think that his sister had more 
than once seemed suspicious on the subject. 
For Hester Amphlett, who was some few years 
younger than her brother, who had no fortune 
independently of him, and who was devoted to 
him with an almost canine fidelity, could be 
occasionally sharp of manner, and outspoken of 
speech, priding herself on her downright ways. 
Hers was one of those everyday neutral-tinted 
faces, which nature turns out by the gross, with 
drab hair and indeterminate eyebrows — a " wil- 
low-pattern " type of face, as Hood would have 
called it — and she had none of that remarkable 
talent which is supposed to supply the lack of 
surface beauty. No man had as yet come a- 
wooing to her, and she knew that no one was 
likely to come. But if this consideration had 
soured her a little, the sourness was not allowed 
to appear on the surface. A woman who had 
daily loving intercourse with such a man as 
David Amphlett, could scarcely have become 
thoroughly contracted or acidulated. And 
Hester, who had an excellent constitution, with 
a fair share of common sense, only allowed her- 
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self to be occasionally caustic. Generally she 
had the tact to praise the good points of her 
friends, and to make the most of her own de- 
ficiencies. 

" Laugh at yourself was one of Hester Am- 
phlett's maxims. *^And the laugh is seldom 
likely to be turned against you." 

But the time was coming when her good 
humour was to be put to a searching test, and 
For the first time David Amphlett's heart fiiiled 
him when — ^having made up his mind that it 
would be desirable to induce Hester to call upon 
the Delmotts, with the object of trying to fur- 
ther his interests — he attempted to approach 
the subject with his sister. 

"So striking-looking and so young," he 
said to her one evening, when he had been 
trying to interest her with some of the details 
of Jocelyn's story. "And yet striving single- 
handed for her living in this great city of Lon- 
don — ^what is to become of her ?" 

Twice he had repeated this observation in 
varying form, and his sister had paid no atten- 
tion to the remark. She might have seemed 
not to hear it, had it not been for the angry 
clicking of her knitting-needles. 
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" Go on, David," she said presently, " and say- 
that so much youth and beauty and trouble 
seem to you to stand in need of protection. 
Yet it is probable, from yo«r account of this 
rara avis, that she^ more than most women, 
would perfectly well know how to protect her- 
self." 

There was a sadness in her tone, a sadness 
which jarred on.him, in spite of the attempted 
smile which betrayed the quiver on her lip. 
And yet he had no right to expect that her in- 
terest would be heartier. 

" I should like you to see her. I am sure you 
would be struck by her," he continued, after a 
pause, during which Hester had been appa- 
rently absorbed with her knitting, and he had 
had time enough to blush like a girl up to the 
roots of his hair without being observed. 

" Ah 1 you men are all alike," she said, sud- 
denly waking up, " even the wisest of you, your 
heads are turned at once at the sight of a pretty 
face." 

"I did not use the word * pretty.' The 
younger sister is more exactly what you would 
call pretty. I said she is striking-looking. She 
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has a wonderfully powerful face, foreign in its 
colouring ; it reminds me of one of Leighton's 
pictures," 

^* Tou have taken a wonderful interest in pic- 
tures lately," she answered, with a little indig- 
nant toss of her head. ^'I suppose it is be- 
cause Miss Delmott paints; but if she is so 
high-bred and highly-educated as you describe 
her, you must remember that 1 am only a com- 
monplace person." 

Jle laughed a little to himself as he answered 
quietly, 

" You should say * we,' and not ' I.' We are 
plebeians, Hetty, there is no shirking the fact, 
and you can't think my presumption more ab- 
surd than I think it myself." 

"It is not presumption," she answered, la- 
conically. 

" Not presumption, when 1 have not a drop 
of blue blood in my veins, and when I have 
grey whiskers, and am nearly fifty 1" 

" You might have been married a dozen times, 
and to aristocratic women ; and you might have 
risen in your profession, and have had a title 
by this time, if you had chosen." 
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" Hang your titles 1 — there are too many of 
them by half," answered the doctor, a little 
shortly. " Why not, as the Prince Consort once 
suggested, found a new order of merit, to be 
bestowed for scientific services ?" 

" At any rate, it is your own fault if you are 
not more celebrated in your profession," she 
persisted ; " you are just the sort of man who 
will creep into a corner, and let charlatans and 
quacks get over his head." 

"Don't say that again, Hetty," he remon- 
strated, gravely. " There can be no more vul- 
gar notion than that success in medicine is ever 
founded on humbug; no secure reputation in 
anything can be raised from what is false." And 
he turned the gas higher, and went back to his 
work. 

The following day Hester went to Percy 
Place, and made the object of her visit suffi- 
ciently transparent by asking questions which, 
under other circumstances, might have been 
deemed impertinent. She followed Jocelyn 
about the room with her eyes, as if she were 
puzzled by a new phenomenon, and was trying 
in vain to make it out. She harped on the 
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Bnbject of her brother, enlarging on his virtues, 
and telling anecdotes about him. Altogether, 
the visit did not prove a success. Hester was 
not in a humour to try her best to make herself 
agreeable, and she went away, telling herself 
*' that the second Miss Delmott looked fit to be 
wrapped in cotton wool, and that there was 
something positively alarming about the elder 
one's face ; she was convinced that some time 
or other there had been a * story about her.' " 

'^ It must be a spasm of false sentiment," she 
tried to convince herself^ " not David's natural 
feeling — he had always more sense." Her bro- 
ther, as she reflected, had been so superior to 
the maunderings of love for the greater part of 
his life, that it seemed all the more surprising 
he should be taken in in this way by two wo- 
men who looked as if they were meant to act 
in a theatre — the one as a tragedy queen, and 
the other in the ballet. She had never seen 
anything like it, and she began to be fright- 
ened. 

" You will give it up, David," she said that 
evening, whilst her eyelids quivered a little, as 
she bent, as usual, over her needlework — " you 
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had better give it up, for I am sure she will not 
accept you." 

" No, I shall not give it up — ^I mean to per 
severe," he said, with a sigh, " on the principle 
that there is no fool like an old fool, eh? Take 
comfort, Hetty, I don't for a moment imagine 
that my hurt is deeper or more deadly than 
that which most men have to meet with, at 
least once in their lives; but I mean to go 
through with it. Tou see, I am as matter-of- 
fact as ever." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TF Jocelyn had been like many women, she 
•*- would have indulged in a fit of weeping as 
soon as Hester Amphlett left the house. As it 
was, she sat upright in her chair, quiet and de- 
pressed as usual, listening to cogent and allur- 
ing arguments firom her step-mother, and even 
to little tender entreaties from Elsie, who 
reasoned with Mrs. Delmott that there could be 
no manner of doubt as to the meaning which 
was to be put upon Miss Amplett's visit. 

It was in vain for Jocelyn to attempt a feeble 
disclaimer, for when she tried to put facts toge- 
ther in her own mind, she saw that the infer- 
ence of her relations was probably correct. 

It hardly surprised her — nothing surprised 
her now ; she was beginning to be too weary 
to wonder at anything. Hugo had never, as 
she reminded herself written to her ; Lyle Fen- 
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wick seemed to have utterly forgotten her ; and 
in her present forsaken condition an honest, 
loyal love, without any false romance about it, 
was not to be despised. She had begun to 
honour and admire David Amphlett during the 
many anxious hours of Elsie's illness — his cha- 
racter had grown upon her by degrees. He 
seemed to understand all the sacredness of his 
vocation, and did not watch the suflferings of 
the sick with conventional indiflference, nor did 
he think only of the body to the detriment of 
the soul. Words of tenderness and acts of 
patience came naturally to a man like him, so 
that Jocelyn began to think him good as well 
as grand in his consciousness of power, and in 
his determination to wrestle to his utmost with 
disease. She was superstitious too, and attach- 
ed some importance to the fact that she had 
been drawn to Dr. Amphlett by circumstances 
which she could not have helped, but which 
seemed to be irresistible and infrangible bonds 
uniting her against her will to him. Added to 
this, she was compelled to confess to herself 
that she had been worsted in her struggle to 
win a maintenance in London, and was even 
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now again in debt with the neighbouring 
tradespeople. A sleepiness, a deadness of feel- 
ing seemed to be coming upon her. 

After all) she thought, perhaps she could not 
possibly do better than drift into this easier lot 
which seemed prepared for her, without telling 
her secrets and exposing her griefs. Could she 
do Dr. Amphlett any serious wrong by marry- 
ing him, and trying to make him a good wife, 
even if in bo doing she should be influenced by 
the wish of making an atonement to others ? 
Not, surely, if he loved her. 

All this had passed through her mind whilst 
not only Mrs. Delmott," but Elsie, had been 
arguing with her in words which she had not 
heard. Then the old honest feeling came sud- 
denly back, sweeping over her like a cataract, 
and making havoc of her casuistry. 

"I could not marry a man who trusted me, 
and hide everything from him. Such a mar- 
riage could not be blessed," she suddenly 
thought. ** I should do him a wicked injustice ; 
it is not to be thought of. I must withstand 
their entreaties, and conquer my weakness." 

"He is so kind," pleaded Elsie, who could 
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not account for her sister's hesitation ; " you 
once said he was ugly, but I think him hand- 
some. He has been so good to me I Do not 
break that great heart of his, if you can help it, 
Joyce. As to the difference of years, no one 
would ever think of it. I know few men so 
freBh and juvenile as he is." 

" He is fresher than I am," answered Jocelyn, 
with a sigh. " And as to his being plain, ap- 
pearances may hide what is real, you know ; and 
to be plain, according to my creed, is to do evil. 
But he has not asked me yet ; we are jumping 
at conclusions ; and even if he hady I do not 
think I shall ever marry. I am not cut out for 
marriage, and no pity or persuasion ought to 
tempt me to marry a man I am not sure I 
love." 

She spoke so strongly that she suddenly 
frightened the special pleader, who allowed 
matters for a little while to remain in statu qua, 
David Amphlett had no desire to expedite them. 
Circumspection, he thought, might be safety, if 
he could only wait. 

But about a week afterwards, when he came 
to visit Elsie, and when he was making some 
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excuse, as he had often done before, for carry- 
ing away a few of Jocelyn's rough and unfinish- 
ed sketches, she said, with an effort which 
brought the blood into her cheeks, 

"I cannot allow you to take any more of 
these things — the mere rubbish from my port- 
folio, out of feelings of kindness. I have no 
right to impose in such away upon your friend- 
ship. It is not in my nature to accept favours 
from anybody, still less from one to whom we 
owe so much already. Hours and hours of 
your valuable time you have spent in these 
lodgings, and you know you will not take a 
single fee." 

He answered with gentle seriousness, 

"Tou wrong yourself, and you wrong me. 
1 have the highest opinion of my calling, but I 
could not value it as I do* if I did not feel that 
it gives me facilities for relieving suffering, 
which no mere money can repay. I make a 
rule of never receiving remuneration from those 
who cannot afford to pay. Humour my pride, 
if you like to call it so, but do not deprive me 
ofmy greatest happiness." 

She turned away from him, half ashamed of 
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her flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. What 
right had she to be angry with this man because 
she was so poor, and because her poverty had 
placed him in a condition to confer favours? 
She had meant at least to cut away one of the 
links which bound him to her, but his manly 
frankness had unconsciously disarmed her. 

"Perhaps you can help me in some other 
way, instead of buying the sketches?" she 
answered in an altered tone. " There are the 
music lessons for instance, I might enlarge my 
connection, and I think I can teach." 

" Do you expect me to help you to ruin your 
constitution, as you are ruining it already, by 
taxing your strength and exposing yourself in 
this ruthless way to all weathers? It is mad- 
ness, sheer madness, for year after year the 
difficulties will increase, with which you will 
have to grapple ! For a woman educated in 
luxury, as you have been, to undertake to strug- 
gle with the crowds who are already fighting 
for bread in this great London, and that with- 
out a proper preparation, and without a tough 
physique — the idea is horrible— not to be en- 

VOL. n. T 
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tertained for a moment — ^you must really give 

it up." 

He spoke excitedly, but she took no notice 
of his excitement. She dared not look at him, 
but her face changed, and a paleness came 
over it as he continued breathlessly — 

" Trust your dear ones to me. Let me take 
care of them. Let us share the little that I 
have earned. Let it be your turn to confer one 
favour upon me, and then let us hear no more 
of the odious word ^" 

" For God's sake, hush 1" she answered as her 
paleness increased, " you do not know what you 
are saying. I am too unutterably grateful to 
you to bring you grief." 

Even then impetuous and commanding in her 
emotion, woman-like, but not girl-like, her man- 
ners seemed to diminish the years between 
them. 

He was puzzled, for he had not the faintest 
comprehension of her meaning. 

" It is because of the illness in the house," he 
said to himself ; and then aloud, " Forgive me 
if I have chosen a wrong time. But your sister 
is so much better. I have told you, you need 
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not fear for her, and you must make plans for 
the future. Jocelyn, will you not give me the 
right to comfort you ! When I first saw you I 
admired you very much indeed, but I have 
almost forgotten that personal admiration now, 
in my greater sympathy for your noble quali-" 
ties, for your industry and unselfishness above 
all, and in my desire to protect you as my wife." 

Had she heard that language before in some 
previous state of being, or was she so weat and 
exhausted by conflicting emotions that it seemed 
to her as if she had heard it, and as if she had no 
sensation left t She only knew that she was 
scarcely moved by it, and could answer very 
calmly, 

" Dr. Amphlett, I am no fit match for you — I 
am poor — poor and proud — I come of a proud 
race — a race with ungovemed passions. Forget 
me — it was an ill chance which threw me in 
your way — ^you do not know half the evil in 
me — it is enough for me to have to bear the 
tyranny of my own restless nature without in- 
flicting it upon you." 

" Ton talk for once like a romantic child," he 
said with a smile ; " you have a faculty for de- 

t2 
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fiEtming yourself, but that very faculty proves 
your honesty — even though you may be de- 
scended from Norman robbers — I know I am 
expressing myself in a terribly bald way, but I 
can only repeat what I said before. Jocelyn, I 
will bear with your fiiults, for — I love you." 

That voice which had the thrill in it, which she 
had noticed when she first met him, now linger- 
ed with such tender intonation on the words, " I 
love you," that for the moment Jocelyn's heart 
was melted within her. An impetuous desire to 
tell him, as much of the truth' as she dared with 
out injury to her brother, and to relieve herself 
from the burden of that unshared experience 
which was always weighing with its intolerable 
load on her conscience, seemed to shake her 
through all her members, and to master her as 
with an inevitable force. Her hand was raised 
with an almost repellent gesture, as if to ward 
him off from the contamination which she fan- 
cied he might bring on himself by marrying her, 
and her face was lifted, pale and excited with 
the words of confession on her lips, when some- 
thing in the expression of his countenance 
recalled her to herself. That expression was so 
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deeply wounded that she saw she had given 
him a chance stab, which she had been far from 
intending. 

" Listen," she had begun, but she stopped, ar- 
rested by that look, and struggling between her 
reluctance to inflict a yet more cruel wound on 
the heart that loved her, and her determination 
that no injustice should be done to him. 

His eyes were still fixed upon her, and her 
own sank towards the ground. 

He was silent for some moments, evidently 
trying to master himself so as to be able to 
speak calmly. 

" Do you mean that you think you can never 
love me?" he asked, in a hesitating altered 
voice, " that you cannot clip and pare your ideal 
to suit a commonplace man like me ? It is good 
of you to consider my feelings, but do not be 
afraid to tell me the truth. I remember the 
difference of age between us, and it is good of 
you to try to find words that shall tell the truth 
as kindly as possible." 

" No, it is not that — you do not understand," 
she faltered, without the heart or the strength 
of mind to continue her speech. "Elsie will be 
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wondering what has happened to us, we have 
been so long away from her. Another day— yoti 
must give me time." 

And he saw that just then it would not do to 
urge her further. 

But time did not help her to solve her diffi- 
culty. From that day she became irresolute, 
with sudden wayward impulses, like an impri- 
soned creature of the desert or the jungle, in 
fierce rebellious struggle against her fate. That 
fate had never before seemed to be so utterly 
unbearable as it did now when a way of escape 
was open to her. The past had hitherto 
appeared to be so indestructible, and the future 
80 irremediable, that life had seemed to hold 
little or no joy for one who must for ever bear 
the stain and stamp of such a past upon her. 

In all the hours which she spent in suflFer- 
ing sel^-examination, it seemed as hopeless as 
ever to attempt to reconcile the averted faces 
of charity and truth. She went back to the 
old reasoning. Hugo was probably dead, and 
Lyle was silent, so that there was nothing 
in fact to prevent that story, which she so much 
dreaded, of misery and degradation, from 
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being closed, in justice to her family, for 
ever? 

" Why should I ever open a fresh leaf in it V* 
she asked, in her desperation. ** Why should I 
torment myself with worrying recollections 
which it can do no good to recall t I will de- 
liberately put them out of my mind, and keep 
them out for ever ; I will take care that they 
are always hidden out of view. For the sake 
of my dead father, and the mother I^ never 
knew, they shall never be raked up again into 
daylight.'* 

Further than this she could not attempt any 
minute analysis of her feelings. She respected 
and, in a certain sense, admired Dr. Amphlett ; 
but as to love, it was useless to examine herself 
on the subject. Life seemed to hold no more 
room for fastidious objections, which, for the 
first time, she was ready to condemn as whims 
and follies. She had forgotten the ^^ Princess 
airs" which had been criticised by Dyneford 
ladies. She only knew that she was worn out 
and longing for rest, and that, in her sore strait, 
this good man had opened his arms to her, and 
offered her a refuge. She began to feel as if 
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'she should be compelled to sink into that offered 
refuge, were it only from sheer helplessness, 
forgetting that an inclination of that kind is 
always to be dreaded, and that wretchedness 
first crept into the world through a woman's 
weakness. 

A whole fortnight was allowed to elapse 
before David Amphlett returned to urge his 
suit again. 

" What can I do t — oh ! what can I do ? I 
have no strength left to think about it," said 
Jocelyn, appealing in an agony to her sister, 
when she heard that he was waiting to see her. 
*' I owe him such a debt of gratitude, and yet 
all my life I have been preaching in the strong- 
est way that one of the wickedest things a wo- 
man can do is to sell herself in such a bargain 
as marriage." 

" But that is quite different. Tou need not 
make such a fuss about the little money poor 
Bruin happens to possess," urged Elsie, half 
crying in her earnestness, " as if you must hate 
him for the mere iact of happening to possess 
it. He will gain as much as you do, as mamma 
says, in point of blood. Forget that he is bet- 
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ter off than we are. The difference would not 
be so great if Hugo had not deserted us, or had 
not been taken ill abroad, poor fellow ; and then 
I believe you may really like him. He is so 
good, so clever, so kind 1" 

Jocelyn walked unconsciously to the looking- 
glass — for this talk took place in the bedroom 
which the sisters shared — and began to dally 
absently with the arrangement of her hair, 
angry with herself for her vacillation. Sudden- 
ly she laid down the brush. 

** No," she thought, " I will not adorn myself 
for him. I am glad I am untidy and rough. I 
will have no nonsense of that kind, but, if I go 
to him at all, he shall see me, and take me at 
my very worst." 

Elsie made it harder for her by breaking in 
playfully again, 

** Oh 1 how you are keeping him waiting 1 — it 
is terribly cruel of you, Joyce 1" 

'* Yes," she answered, " I am going, only my 
head is bad — don't hurry me so much," and as 
she shut the door of the room, she stood still 
for some moments on the stairs, conscious of 
nothing but that dull mental aching which fol- 
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lows acute angoish, and almost stupefies the 
sufferer. She held her hands to her burning 
head, as if to try to steady her thoughts. It 
was in vain ; it seemed as if she had no thoughts 
at all with which to reason on the matter. 

** I have nothing else to do," she moaned to 
herself; ** the path is hewn out for me, shut in 
with barriers on either side; nothing remains 
for me but to walk in it. He is the best man I 
have ever known; he is worth his weight in 
gold, and he loves me better than I deserve. I 
can't keep him waiting all night for an answer. 
Why should I not think more of his happiness, 
and of Elsie's happiness — everyone's — than my 
own ? — and if this match will please them all, 
why should I not make it ? I will make him a 
good wife — I will ; but if Lyle — Lyle comes 

back! He will never " and at this stage 

thought seems to lapse again into vacuity. 
She wondered if her heart was breaking, or if 
it was past the breaking stage, that it had no 
feeling left. 

David Amphlett held out his hand to her as 
she entered the room, and she gave him hers. 
No words passed between them, but a faint blush 
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illumined her pale cheek as she allowed him to 
retain her hand in his, — a forlorn smile was 
twitching her lips, as she looked up into his hir- 
sute countenance and kindly eyes, and in that 
bald sign of confidence he at once understood 
that he was to recognise the fact that they 
were engaged. 

It was hard for him, hungering as he was to 
take her in his arms, and to seal the compact 
with one long natural kiss. He looked in her 
face, and did not dare, but unconsciously his 
grasp tightened on her fingers. She smothered 
a cry of pain — he had hurt her. 

Their eyes met, and in that instant he had a 
faint consciousness of the truth that something 
had been kept back from him — a something that 
might prevent their union from being complete. 
He would not harbour the thought — it seemed 
to him like treason. 

" I am a lucky fellow," he said, with beaming 
face, determining that, if she could not love him 
yet, he would not be disappointed ; he would 
set himself to win her love by the most perfect 
generosity and the tenderest forbearance. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TILSIE was not long in discovering that all 
-*-* was settled. She broke into a little low 
laugh of triumph ; but Jocelyn turned from her 
with unutterable heart-sickness. 

" Don't talk to me about it," she implored. 
" I have given in, because he is, as you say, so 
good, and because human strength, at least my 
poor strength, could go no further. I have 
found my limit, but don't talk about it." 

" It will be all right," thought Elsie, who was 
a little alarmed, and had a few heart-prickings 
on the subject. '* She would do him an injustice 
if she allowed him to think that she loved him, 
and she did not. But Joyce is not like other 
people. One comfort is that she never cared 
for anyone else." 

Meanwhile Jocelyn's brain still felt as if it 
were on fire, and any attempt at logical thought 
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was utterly out of the question. Dr. Amphlett 
came on the following day, and it struck her 
that his face looked tired as well as grave. 
There waa nothing particularly strange in this ; 
he was often overtired with the work of his 
practice ; but in this case it was not the anxiety 
and excitement of battling with the insidious 
advances of disease which had caused his sleep- 
less night. He had won Jocelyn more easily 
than he had expected, and a sense of triumph 
which he found it difficult to hide vibrated 
through every fibre of his being. But he was 
puzzled by this woman now that he had won 
her. The difficulty of trying to comprehend 
the complex workings of a nature so different 
from Hester's was already perplexing his sim- 
pie, honest nature. Already he had recognised 
the existence of an imperious something in his 
future wife's individual nature which was con- 
trary to his usual experience ; and yet he would 
rather have had her quarrel with him than 
meet him with this studied demeanour, as if 
she had been a mere machine. He must try, he 
thought, to remedy these unexpected alterna- 
tions in her humour, by leading her into a more 
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quiet track. The feverish strain of constant 
anxiety in which she had lived of late had no 
donbt distempered her fine blood. She was 
half exhausted and half irritable, he argued, 
but these defects were merely physical. The 
machine only wanted oiling before it could 
work healthily. 

"Don't be offended by my quietness; you 
look sad yourself^" she said, after an interval of 
silence, during which he had managed to place 
his arm round her waist. " I have gone through 
so much that I am over-tired ;" and she gently 
disengaged herself firom his embrace, and 
moved to a chair at a little distance from his. 

He was certainly an abnormal lover, for he 
did not wince at her sudden retreat. It would 
have been wiser still perhaps if he could have 
kept from urging her at all on the subject just 
at that crisis, but this was more than could be 
expected of human nature. 

" You do not repent of your decision ?" he 
asked, in a voice which sounded hard from his 
attempt to steady it, but which was shaking in 
spite of these efforts, because of his infinite 
tenderness. 
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Her fingers worked together, interlacing 
each other, as if in unconscions prayer. What 
could she say to him ? It was the knowledge 
of her hypocrisy which was making her hard 
as ice to him when she ought to have been 
afiectionate and womanly. She was " engaged," 
she remembered — ^how she hated the word ! — 
but she was not, she could not ever hope to be 
happy. Once or twice an inexplicable emo- 
tion, a nameless terror, seemed to turn her 
cold — why, she could scarcely have told ; but 
she felt the mockery of everything just at that 
moment — of love, of marriage, and, alas I for 
her, even of the semblance of religion. And 
yet she shivered out a " No," asking herself as 
she uttered it whether it would not be possible 
for her even now to open her heart to him, to 
tell him a little of her fears, and to beg of him 
to release her. 

He heard her answer, but was not contented, 
repeating his question in another form. 

" Are you sure that you do not repent already 
of linking your lot with that of such a worn-out 
old fossil as I am ?" 

There was something in his tone which 
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tonched a new chord in her heart. She was 
looking away from him, but as he spoke the 
tears which were so nnusual with her suddenly 
filled her eyes, and she stretched out her hand, 
as if she would take his big fingers again in 
hers. 

"I am afiraid I am very cross," she said, 
speaking apologetically. ** I do not think you 
at all like a fossil, but such a mixture of sim- 
plicity and learning that I never met the like 
of you. 1 am very worn out, or I should not 
behave so badly ; but I am afraid you have no 
suspicion of the horrible Hfe I shall lead you." 

He ventured nearer to her again, and, stoop- 
ing over her bent head, he laid his hand upon 
her hair. 

" Bless you, darling," he said, " I am so per- 
fectly aware that I am nearly fifty years old, 
and a man without poetry in his soul — ^two ter- 
rible hindrances in my way, it will not do to 
ignore them." 

She interrupted him with a laugh, but it was 
an uneasy laugh, if he had ears to hear. 

" That I am more than contented," he con- 
tinued, " not to find myself beyond the pale of 
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your affections. It seems almost too good news 
for me, I assure you, to believe that you are 
willing to become everything that is precious 
and dear to me." 

" Yes, I am willing," she repeated, keeping to 
conventional phrases, to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding. Then he dropped the 
strain in which he had been talking, and told 
her how he had managed to discover some of 
the purchasers who had been present at the 
auction at Dyneford House — a piece of news he 
had not liked to tell her before they were for- 
mally engaged, and how, with the assistance of 
the brokers, he had bought back some of her 
favourite pictures, some articles of furniture 
belonging to the drawing-room, and a few of 
her father's most valued books. 

Jocelyn's eyes moistened again, and a glow 
came into her pale face, making it look like an 
iUTimined transparency. 

" You are the best of men !" she whispered, 
not allowing the tears to flow. "I am im- 
measurably grateful to you, l)ut it would be 
better for me to wear my fingers to the bone 
than to let you fetter yourself with a wife who 
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is sore at heart, and will make you wretched." 
'' And is this the confession which has been 
weighing on your sensitive conscience?" he 
asked, trying to speak unconcernedly. " Let 
us talk seriously of it once for all. If you are 
sore of heart, as you call it, it is because for 
some time past your constitution has been ex- 
posed to an unnatural strain; and then you 
have probably too exalted an idea of what I 
shall require to make me happy. You must 
excuse me if I say that a good many women, 
who have been accustomed to feed on a senti- 
mental literature, raise their ideas too high for 
solid domestic happiness. They are like the natu- 
ralist who spends his life in looking for some 
rare insect that can never be found. I don't 
promise to be that rare insect ; I am much older 
than you are, ugly, uninteresting, and a hun- 
dred dreadful things, but I by no means despair 
of winning your affection." 

" I am afraid," she faltered, " I shall wear out 
your patience." 

" I am not afraid — I don't like the Griselda 
sort of thing. The woman who professes to be 
so entirely submissive to her husband at first 
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generally has claws concealed beneath her vel- 
vet skin." 

" You can make jokes," she said, trying to 
laugh, " but you can seldom look at things as 
seriously as I do — that is one of the differences 
between us." 

" It is the unlikeness which I think the at- 
traction," he interrupted again. 

"But I do not know how I shall get on with 
your sister ; I am so impatient at times, since 
these troubles came upon me. Can there be 
anything more dreadful than to know yourself 
wrong, and to go on being so ?" 

" It is only because you are ill that you feel 
in that way ; it is more the body than the mind 
which is at fault, I tell you." 

" Can you tell me so ? — can you make me be- 
lieve it ? — can you cure me, and make me feel 
better?" she said wildly, "for, oh I want to for- 
get. Can you give me rest I Is it in the power 
of your art to make me forget?" and her head 
sank for the first time on his shoulder. At last 
he could feel the beatings of her heart, but she 
was scarcely conscious of his embrace. She 
only knew the time had passed when she could 
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tell him all. She had said to herself it was 
" now or never," and in her weakness she had 
let the opportunity escape. 

The time was necessarily short before their 
marriage, but every day seemed to place her 
under some fresh obligation to her betrothed. 
There were debts to be paid which could not 
otherwise be settled, and business arrangements 
to be made for the future. Anticipating Joce- 
lyn's wishes on the subject. Dr. Amphlett had 
arranged for Mrs. Delmott and Elsie to live in 
a smaller house which belonged to himself, at a 
convenient distance from his own residence. 
Jocelyn had but casually mentioned the ex- 
istence of a brother who had gone abroad, and 
it was understood that no assistance could be 
expected from him. After this the subject was 
dropped by common consent. For Mrs. Delmott 
and Elsie scarcely needed to be cautioned not 
to gossip about Hugh; it was long since the 
name of the scapegrace had been mentioned be- 
tween them. That Hugo had left England in a 
hurry, because he had gambled and betted, and 
was disgrace&lly in debt, and that since he had 
gone, as they vaguely imagined, to "Australia," 
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he had not troubled himself to write, though his 
womenkind were supposed to depend upon him 
for support — were momentous and cruel con- 
clusions, which they had been forced, however 
unwillingly, to form, and which Jocelyn had 
been unable to correct ; and it was perhaps no 
wonder if the apparent inhumanity of such be- 
haviour had steeled Elsie's heart as well as her 
mother's against the black sheep of the family. 
But here again Jocelyn recognised the fine tact 
which distinguished Dr. Amphlett, in spite of 
his apparent roughness. He asked but few 
questions, and tacitly avoided a subject which 
he found to be unpleasant. 

Few men indeed would have saddled them- 
selves with the care of a family, as he was doing, 
for the sake of one member of it. Jocelyn ap- 
preciated his generosity, wondered over it in 
secret, and charged herself with the necessity 
of rewarding him to the utmost. 

Her heart responded to Elsie's opinion " that 
an affection so sound and so enduring was not 
to be met with in one case in a thousand, and 
that Joyce would be acting like a maniac if she 
allowed herself to think lightly of it." And so 
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they were drawn in by the currents of the great 
flood-tide of fate, as many a man and woman 
had been before them, and swept on weak and 
resistless, nnable to argue about the matter. 

Jocelyn ceased to reproach herself for having 
fallen to the level of those every-day girls who 
say *' Yes *' for worldly advantage, when their 
hearts say " No.'* 

And as for David Amphlett, if he was a little 
over^anguine, it was a part of his healthful, 
joyous disposition to look exclusively on the 
brightest side of things. 

Like most people who are really in love, he 
did not want to speak much in Jocelyn's pre- 
sence. Silence was suflScient for him. He 
would come to her in the evenings, when he 
was tired out with his day's work, and too many 
words would only have prevented the sense of 
rest which he had in her company ; so that her 
strange, dreamy manner during their short en- 
gagement did not affect him in the least — he 
was not even aware of it. 

When Hester rallied her brother on certain 
signs which did not argue well for smoothness 
of temper in his intended bride, he only an- 
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Bwered with a low laugh, that " some men might 
.prefer a blind horse to one that would oc- 
casionally jib or shy — ^he was not of their way 
of thinking/' 

" It may be all very well for him to talk so 

* 

now, he will alter his opinion soon," thought 
Hester, with a sigh. " David can bear with a 
good dealif she gives him her affections. He 
ought to have no predecessor or rival in her 
heart, but already, if I am not mistaken, he is 
just a little afraid of her ; he touches her gingerly, 
as if she were made of eggshells." 

She did not venture to say any more, as she 
glanced at her brother, who, having concluded a 
dinner in which his appetite had been by no 
means disturbed by his reflections, had quietly 
lit his cigar, and leant back in his armchair, with 
a beaming John Bull smile upon his face, and — 
I am compelled to confess — one of his feet on the 
hob. These were terrible bachelor habits, as Hes- 
ter was well aware. She had never ventured to in- 
terfere with them, but she was certain they would 
all be stopped soon. And — ^as the doctor put 
down his cigar, and indulged in his post-prandial 
nap, dreaming with that same serene smile upon 
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his face that the happy but leaden-footed hours 
were over which must intervene, before he 
claimed his privilege and called Jocelyn 
wife — from her heart his sister pitied him, and 
registered a solemn vow that if she endured 
martyrdom nothing would tempt her to leave 
him. 

It was on the very subject of this vow, and 
in an altercation which took place concerning 
Hester's resolution, that David Amphlett was to 
have his first experience of the meridional heat 
of the dreaded " temper." For Hester had 
doggedly represented the necessity for con- 
tinuing her residence in Bloomsbury Square. 
Putting aside the real diflSculty of leaving her 
comfortable berth, and exchanging it for a life 
of loneliness in the world, she had broadly de- 
clared that " Miss Delmott would never know 
her brother's ways, that she could see with half 
an eye how Jocelyn. would be robbed and half 
ruined by London servants, unless she herself 
remained to help her." But Jocelyn had her 
own opinions on the subject clearly defined. 

" Would it not," she suggested, '* be better to 
let your sister enjoy an independent allowance, 
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so that she could visit amongst her friends, and 
come and see ns when she wishes for a change V 

I don't think it will add to our happiness to 
have a third person living with us." 

" The house is big enough for you both," in- 
terposed Dr. Amphlett, for the first time a little 
sternly. " K it were your sister I should not 
have dreamed of excluding her ; only, you re- 
member, she prefers to live with your mother." 

" Hester and I may fall out," muttered Joce- 
lyn. " It is not everybody who will be able to 
bear with my wilfulness as you have done; 
and even you are beginning to find out your 
mistake." 

" How?" he asked. " What do you mean by 
mistake ?" 

" If you do not say you have found it out, 
your eyes have spoken. Already our wishes 
clash ; they may be always clashing. We are 
not married yet. Why, after all, should you 
persist in this way in fancying that you love 
me, afterwards bitterly to repent your marriage 
with a woman who makes you indignant even 
now? Would it not be better to release me 
from my promise ?" 
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"You are not well," was all he answered; 
bat he added to himself, " I will take her to the 
mountains. For once, even if I lose by it, we 
will go away for a month together. She needs 
thorough change of air and scene, and she shall 
have it." 



\ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rpHE wedding took place in August. For 
-^ days before Jocelyn had felt as if walking 
in a dream. 

" I will have no thoughts," she said to herself* 
*^ I will wait to think till it is all over.*' 

It had been arranged for the modest break- 
fast — the expense of which, contrary to all 
precedent, was obliged to be defrayed, like 
other small matters, with which Jocelyn would 
rather have dispensed, from the bridegroom'^ 
pocket — to take place in the lodgings at Percy 
Place. Fortunately there was no Mrs. Grundy 
in the case, as the Delmotts had literally no 
fnends in town. 

Elsie had not been quite so well again, and 
was consequently unable to appear on the 
occasion. 
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" God bless you, my darling 1" she said, when 
Jocelyn went to her before the ceremony. 
"May he give you every happiness in your 
future life! Joyce, you are a lucky woman. 
Do you know I am half in love with Bruin 
myself?** 

The elder sister smiled. Her intense affec- 
tion for the delicate younger one had only 
gained strength as time had passed. 

*' For Elsie's sake alone," she said to herself, 
" it would have been worth while to make any 
Bacrifice;" though here she tried to pull her- 
self up, and remind herself that it would be 
wicked to call this act of her life by such an 
ungracious name. Yet, come what might now, 
it was a satisfaction to remember that Elsie 
would be provided for, with the luxuries which 
had become so necessary for her in her weak 
state of health — a satisfaction which Jocelyn 
sorely needed, for both sisters were well aware 
that, in accordance with Dr. Amphlett's urgent 
instructions, Elsie was to be spared the excite- 
ment of any further parting. 

They did not mention it, but talked of every- 
thing but what was uppermost in their minds, 
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trying to make matter-of-fact plans about the 
future — anything to put off saying "Good* 
bye." 

" You must not think of me when you are 
away in Switzerland ; you must think of your- 
self, and enjoy yourself," Elsie said at the last 
moment, with undisturbed equanimity, but with 
the old hectic touch of colour in her white 
face. 

It was not exactly the speech which she had 
meditated making, but perhaps it was better 
that they parted so, with restrained feeling on 
either side. 

Elsie's words had fallen on Jocelyn's ears 
like soft rain on the parched ground, and Joce- 
lyn felt indescribably soothed and comforted* 
She was wonderfully calm when she came from 
Elsie's sick-room, and her calmness never once 
failed her during the solemn service which fol- 
lowed. 

If the ceremony seemed to refer to some one 
else than herself and if she answered as if in a 
dream to the important questions which were 
put to her, still she was insensibly supported by 
the high and holy thoughts of which the service 
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reminded her. She was hardly to blame for it 
if the dream seemed to continue when she heard 
her husband congratulated, by two or three 
loud-voiced young men, who were ever after 
associated in her mind with the brilliant flowers, 
pink blancmanges, and Italian creams, which so 
abnormally adorned the little table in Percy 
Place. She endured Mrs. Delmott's fussy felicita- 
tions without any sign of impatience, and even 
submitted to be kissed and patronized by Hester 
Amphlett, strange as the sensation was. 

The lioness seemed, indeed, to have been 
transformed into a lamb, and the strong-minded, 
foreign-looking girl, whom Hester had dreaded 
with what she called her " wholesome English 
antipathy," was, she began to admit to herself, 
after all, very like an ordinary good-tempered 
woman. 

The dress of simple grey silk, and the little 
diaphanous bonnet which Jocelyn, who had pro- 
tested against white satin and Brussels lace on the 
score of poverty, had at last been persuaded to 
wear, suited her to perfection, and David Amph- 
lett had never been more radiant or triumphant 
than when he remarked the composed expres- 
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sion of the dark face, which was softened by the 
tulle. He could not know that the composure 
was so perfectly artificial that Jocelyn was 
wondering how she came to feel so like a soul 
without a body, 

" Do I satisfy you ?" she answered, amiably, 
if a little wearily, as she listened to her hus- 
band's exaggerated praises, after he had handed 
her into the carriage on their return from the 
church. "Do I satisfy you? I am glad of- 
that." 

They were the only words they spoke beyond 
the merest common-places. But Dr. Amphlett 
was contented, and all went well until the bride 
prepared to dress for her journey. She wonder- 
ed a little when her step-mother followed her 
into her bed-room, but it was a day on which 
she had prepared to be surprised at nothing, 
and she languidly prepared to submit to the 
ordeal of this unusual and unnecessary solici- 
tude. 

But it soon appeared that Mrs. Delmott was 
nervous, that she had something to explain, 
that she held a letter in her hand. It was a 
foreign-looking letter, and she held it out to 
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her step-daughter, but — still Jocelyn did not un- 
derstand. 

"It came a day or two ago, but I thought I 
had better not give it to you to disturb you just 
before your wedding," Mrs. Delmott was saying, 
in that nervous voice. ** It might be something 
about Hugo." 

Then Jocelyn stretched out her hand, and 
saw the handwriting on the letter, and the 
dream which till now had been rather a pleasant 
dream became suddenly an entanglement of 
hideous terrors. Her mind had hitherto been 
filled with that sense of moral confusion which 
makes the problems of life overwhelming. She 
had tried to solve them to the best of her judg- 
ment, but now — in one of the moments in which 
years seem to be concentrated, she began to 
fear that she had made a fatal mistake. The 
cold dew of terror rose to her face. She could 
hear her own heart beat so loudly that the 
sound seemed to fill the whole room. She tore 
the letter open, read the few first sentences, and 
then a blaze of hot colour rushed to her cheeks, 
and she was conscious of a buzzing as of excited 
pulses. 
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"I— I cannot see," were all the words she 
■uttered, as the mist thickened before her eyes, 
and the bazzing sound seemed mercifully to 
stifle thought. 

She was conscious of nothing more till she 
came to herself, and saw her husband's kindly 
face bending over her. Jocelyn had never 
fainted before, and Mrs. Delmott had been 
fiightened when she fell nnconscious on the 
floor, and had hastily summoned Dr. Amphlett, 
who attributed the attack to over-fatigue, and 
all the excitement which his wife had gone 
through during the past week. He lifted her 
to a sofa, and applying the proper remedies, 
watched her with tender pity, as she lay still 
like a statue, with her pale cheek on the pillow of 
the sofa, passively letting life come back to her, 
though she did not know what she dreaded or 
desired from that Hfe. Her first impulse at 
seeing his look of trembling joy, when the semi- 
consciousness of an infant returned to her 
frost-bound eyes, was to return to the habit 
she had acquired during the last few weeks, 
and to put up her hand to him with a feeble 
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smile. Then the recollection of her position 
suddenly flashed upon her, and with a moment- 
ary quiver in her voice, she exclaimed, 

" I have changed my mind. Somebody go 
and tell him. I will not — I will not I" 

" Poor little one I" he said, pityingly ; " she is 
delirious." 

And the tone in his voice recalled her to 
herself. Recalled her also to a new and sudden 
sense of anguish, and next — to her anxiety 
about the letter. She began to feel for it, and 
Mrs. Delmott whispered, 

" It is all right — I have not read it. I will 
give it to you presently." 

Jocelyn turned to look at her, and then she 
shuddered. If a viper had crawled to sting 
her, she might have shuddered so. And yet, as 
wave after wave of memory restored her powers 
of thought, she was conscious of her injustice 
in blaming her stepmother. With one of the 
tricks of that returning memory she had indeed 
a piteous recollection of the ghastly picture of 
Queen Elizabeth in the drawing-i*oom at Dyne- 
ford, and thought she knew, for the first time, 
how that injured Queen had felt when she 
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refused to forgive the treacherous Countess who 
Lad kept back the ring of Essex. But it would 
have been a mere waste of breath to reproach 
Mrs. Delmott, whilst it was impossible to shake 
her, or call down curses on her unconscious 
head. Passionate invective would have been 
abont as reasonable applied to a jelly-fish. 

So Jocelyn only sighed, as she repressed 
the resentful shudder, and whispered in return, 

** Don't tell Elsie — don't let her hear anything 
to alarm her. . I will write to-morrow, and ex- 
plain. Don't be uneasy," she added aloud to 
her husband ; ** other women often faint. I don't 
know why I should make a fuss about it — and 
I have gone through a good deal during the 
last few months." 

" Yes, it is only that," he murmured to him- 
self. " She is not strong. We must take our 
holiday by slow degrees. I am almost afraid 
the journey to Folkestone will be too much for 
her strength to-day." 

But she rallied, already despising herself for 
her weakness ; and assuring Mrs. Delmott, who 
did not need much assurance, that there was no- 
thing serious the matter with her, she took her 
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place mechanically by her husband's side in the 
railway-carriage, trying to feel a sort of thank- 
fulness that her future life was settled for her, 
and that henceforward plain and unmistakeable 
duties would be marked out for her in Ufe. 

It had been arranged beforehand she should 
not dress like a bride, but it struck Dr. Amph- 
lett that she wore an unnecessarily large doak, 
and that her costume was altogether a dismal 
one. He tried to think he was mistaken in 
supposing that an expression of sorrow still 
lingered in her face. There were a few moments 
when they had the carriage to themselves, 
during which he seized her hand and enfolded 
it rapturously in his. 

" At last," he said, his voice trembling with 
ecstasy — " at last I can call you my wife." 

She smiled a strange, unnatural smile, for a 
smile must be unnatural of which the ingredi- 
ents are suppressed suffering, and a constrained 
attempt to appear delighted. The entrance 
of other passengers prevented any further 
conversation, except on commonplace subjects. 

But Dr. Amphlett^ who seemed determined to 
make Jocelyn forget her indisposition, cut jokes 
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on the most trifling occasions, like a school-boy 
out for a holiday, in his liveliest and most au- 
dacious manner. He was in such a state of wild 
exuberant happiness that he would have liked 
to have thrown up his hat and roared an hurrah, 
as some vent for his superabundant energy. It 
was something of a safety-valve for him to be 
able to pull up the windows of the railway-car- 
riage, and let them down again ; to arrange and 
rearrange the coveringef for his wife's knees, 
though she was already oppressed by the wrap- 
pers he had heaped upon her; to be, with- 
out intending it in the least, just a little 
rude to the other people who were travel- 
ling with them, by ignoring their presence, as 
if they had not existed ; and altogether, so to 
monopolize the proceedings that Jocelyn's 
dreary answers to his comments and questions 
only made him reflect at last that she was still 
a little tired. 

Only when they arrived at the Folkestone 
Hotel did he get a little breathing space for 
private reflections — a sort of thing by the way 
to which he was not much used. 

"At last,'' he thought again, compelled to 
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pace the room from the violence of his feelings. 
** At last they were married, and would be glori- 
ously happy I" 

He only feared that the intensity of his bliss 
might tie him too closely to this lower world* 
For he had been so long used to what he called 
a hum-drum bachelor existence that he could 
scarcely realise that now his intimate friend* 
ship with Jocelyn was to commence, and now 
that sacred and solemn mystery, the nature of 
a true and pure-minded woman, was to be 
fathomed by himself. Had not God too highly 
favoured him, could he ever thank Him enough ? 
What a future of delight seemed to stretch be- 
fore him I His honest heart was so full that it 
seemed as if it would break with the over- 
weight of its joy. 

The sound of Jocelyn's footstep at the door 
made him tremble and quiver like an instrument 
swept over by the wind, which plays upon it at 
its will. 

" What is the matter, darling ?" he asked, as 
she entered all in black, the same sort of mourn- 
ing it seemed to him which she had worn for her 
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father, only a new variety in silk. " Why this 
dismal dress ?" 

" I will tell you presently what is the matter,'^ 
she answered in an icy tone, which contrasted 
strangely with his raptures. " But anyhow this 
is a very good travelling costume ; I did not 
know you would like me to dress too much. 
And the circumstances have been so peculiar, 
you know, in my case." 

" You are a doctor's wife," he said, determined 
to Ignore her melancholy allusions. ** And 
though you once told me that you were as proud 
as I am of the profession to which I belong, I 
will admit that you need not be too extravagant, 
or oflFend gossiping tongues by unnecessary 
magnificence. But we medical men, who toil 
all the day by dismal sick-beds, like a little 
brightness to gladden our eyes when we return 
home at night. So I hope you will never dress 
like this when you go home. I should like my 
two existences— my hard-working professional 
life, and my peaceful, domestic one — to have as 
little connection as possible. I hate black, it is 
so funereal. White dresses would be sure to be- 
come you." 
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" The Chinese," she remarked to herself, 
" mourn in white. And what does it matter? 
Outward signs often belie the heart within. 
And as to dress, we have both of us done with 
such trifles. We have put away foolish things. 
/as well as you, for ever." 

" My darling 1" he said, " you make me afraid 
— ^has anything happened that you speak in that 
solemn way? Think of what is before us — and 
all the unmistakeable joy that you may find in 
real earnest life." 

He took her hand and drew her towards him. 
The hand was cold and trembling, and his em- 
braces were too vehement. Insensibly she shrank 
from him. 

" I am so tired," she faltered, as if long pauses 
were necessary to enable her to speak at all. 
"Forgive me — I am so tired." 

"Of course you are," he answered, still de- 
termined to make light of her solemnity, as he 
led her playfully to the sofa. " Your physique 
is such a sensitive one ; I never, before 1 met 
you, could have believed in a woman with whom 
the mind and the body had such a subtle con- 
nection as they have in your case." 
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It seemed to be quite a new scientific dis- 
covery, and he appeared to be lost for a few 
moments in the contemplation of it. He was 
really considering how to treat her. 

"Lie down," he continued, "on the sofa. I 
don't like this pallor, this trembling voice ; you 
have overdone yourself to-day ; we shoidd have 
stayed in London. It is I who ought to ask 
you to forgive me, for my thoughtlessness, but 
I will promise to take more care of you in the 
future, Child, in this moment our new life is 
commencing. If you have any secret trouble, 
don't hide it from me." 

She made no resistance, but let him place her 
on the sofa. She looked at the strong hands, 
as tender and careful of every minutest detail as 
the delicate fingers of a woman, and then at the 
rugged face, knotted and bossed like a gnarled 
tree by its struggles with the world, yet sub- 
limated by its expression of beneficent good- 
ness, and a new chord seemed to be struck in 
her innermost being, soothing the painful vibra- 
tions into something like melody. 

" David, tell me the truth," she said, impuls- 
ively — ^it was rarely she could force herself to 
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utter his simple, homely name. ^^ Speak to me 
truly, as in the sight of God. You are not dis- 
appointed, though you find me so strange? Ybu 
do not wish you had not married me ? Are you 
really happy ?" 

** Happy r he exclaimed, with all the ex- 
pansive enthusiasm and irresistible healthfulness 
of his nature. " Delightfully, inexpressibly, de- 
liciously happy 1" 

She drew a long breath — a mist as of coming 
tears, which were fought against, and braveljjr 
kept down, came into her eyes, as she again 
stole her hand into her husband's. She closed 
her eyes, but he little guessed how she lay 
praying, as she turned her face away from him, 
that God would take her cold, insensible heart 
— her heart which seemed to have grown so 
dull in feeling, and so incapable of conquering 
evil — and that he would fill it with love for this 
one of his creatures. 

** I am not worthy," she cried. " Thou know- 
est my unworthiness. I do not deserve happi- 
ness, but let me make this man happy." 

Before long her lips began to move again, but 
her voice had sunk almost to a whisper. Her 
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weary, enfeebled spirit seemed to be making it& 
slow way through the difficulties of speech, and 
the pauses were longer. 

" For your sake/' she said, " I will try to take 
a brighter view of life. But one thing after 
another has come upon me. I have had bad 
news. I have heard from Queensland. The 
letter ought to have been given to me before. 
Do you remember my brother ?" 

He motioned assent. 

" Well, he only disgraced us, poor fellow, and 
his life was a burden to him. People judged 
him wholesale, and thought him worse than he 
was ; but he was my brother, and he is probably 
dead." 

Her eyes were still dry, but they were softer 
and less intense, and the hands which lay list- 
lessly on her lap locked themselves together. 
His own heart swelled as he said, 

" Poor little one ! But why did you try to 
keep this news to yourself?" 

" Cannot you guess why it was ? Because of 
Elsie. I could not venture to tell even you just 
before we started. But I must write to them 
to-morrow, and break it by degrees." 
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She did not cry like other women, though she 
felt as if the sobs would struggle upward, chok- 
ing into her throat. 

It was ill-news, indeed, for a wedding-day. 
Dayid Amphlett, who tried to keep up his 
8pirit43, felt, in spite of himself as if it were an 
evil omen. And his wife's way of taking her 
grief was an unexplained mystery. If the flood- 
gates had opened, as they always did with 
Hester, if a heart-easing stream had gushed 
forth, it would have seemed to him natural and 
right. But the heavy, icy pressure under which 
Jocelyn seemed to be labouring, was a new 
phenomenon, with which he could not venture 
to deal. He did not inquire much about it. He 
was surprised at her reserve, but he could not 
force her into utterance. He looked at her in 
her silent misery with that child-like, astonish- 
ed want of comprehension which was so strong 
a feature in his character. 

On the next day Jocelyn answered Lyle in a 
a note which seemed to be worded with cruel 
conciseness. 

" Thank you," she wrote, " for your long 
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search, and for all the time and labour you 
have spent for ns ; and though you were unable 
to see my poor brother, and can only give us 
the melancholy information that he perished by 
violence, we are not the less grateful to you for 
all your kindness. As to the other subject to 
which your letter refers, it will be sufficient to 
inform you that I did not receive that letter 
until after my marriage. You were apparently 
silent for more than a year, as none of the 
other letters to which you refer ever reached 
me. 

She folded her note and sealed it with a dull 
dead pain in her brow, setting fire to Lyle's 
letter by the taper which she used, and watch- 
ing the paper consume to ashes. 

** It is safer to say as little as possible," she 
thought. "Nobody in the world must ever 
guess how wicked I have been — how sorrow 
and suffering seemed to take such hold of me 
that I hardly knew what I did ; and how I was 
tempted into marriage to help others, and 
escape, if possible, from myself 
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